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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

THE unsavory business of the Star Route 
trials comes to the front again in the trial of 
Foreman Dickson for conspiracy. The De- 
partment of Justice under Mr. BREWSTER 
showed its inability to prove this matter of 
the verdicts given against the government, 
even though it had the help of very distin- 
guished Democrats in its counsel. If Mr. 
GARLAND should succeed in doing better, he 
will deserve the thanks of the country, who- 
ever may be hurt in the process. But he 
must keep the proceedings free from party 
bias, and not convert a trial of Mr. Dickson 
intoatrial of his predecessor in office. If Mr. 
BREWSTER is to be put on trial, it must be 
done in due form, and not behind his back. 

The resignation of Judge ANDREW 
WYLIE, who tried these Star Route cases 
with great firmness and impartiality, gives 
Mr. CLEVELAND his first piece of judicial 
patronage. An Independent contemporary 
savagely remarks that ‘‘politics ought not to 
enter into the consideration of the question’’ 
of Mr. WYLIk’s successor. But this is just 
where politics does and must determine ap- 
pointments. The fundamental differences 
between the two parties is in the interpreta- 
tion of our fundamental law. Whoever else 
is unpartisan, a United States judge cannot 
beso. It would be more natural to ask for 
the election of a non-partisan President 
or Senator than the appointment of a judge 
without distinct party affiliations. No Amer- 
ican party, from the days of WASHINGTON 
to our own, has ever made any but a par- 
tisan choice of judges. And none ever will. 
Mr. CLEVELAND will be doing his duty by 
the country in selecting for every jndicial 
position in his gift men of strong Democratic 
convictions and of legal ability. He would 
be doing otherwise if he elevated to the 
Bench any lawyer whom he thought to be 
tainted with the “loose construction” views 
which are characteristic of the Republican 


party. . : : 
This is a sideof Democratic success which 


may not be acceptable to our Independent 
friends. But they should have foreseen it. 
Before four years have passed there may 
be a Democratic majority on the Supreme 
Bench, pledged by their party allegiance to 
give a State Rights direction to the rulings 
of the highest national tribunal, and conse- 
quently to undo much of the results of the 
war. Mr. CLEVELAND can nominate no 
other sort of judges. The Senate will have 
no right to refuse confirmation if the can- 
didates are of good character and learned 
in the law. 

There is even now one such judge on the 
Supreme Bench,—Mr. JvusTICE FIELD. 
Four vacancies may occur in four years, for 
many of the eight Republicans are well on 





in years. And four vacancies will make a 
revolution, which no genuine Republican 
will welcome. 


IN the awkward performances that have 
attended the withdrawal of Mr. KEILEY 
from the post to which he was as- 
signed at Rome, the whote business 
is chargeable to Mr. Bayarp. It is 
generally believed that he accepted the 
State Department and forewent his claims 
on the Treasury with the express condition 
that he should have entire control of the ap- 
pointments in his department. If this be 
true Mr. CLEVELAND committed a serious 
error in placing himself so much in the 
power of a person so defective in right in- 
stincts and a proper sense of public pro- 
priety. 

General LAwton also has not been asked 
to resign the Russian mission, but rather 
than occupy an ambiguous position he 
means to resign it, according to the latest 
advices. Mr. GARLAND maintains that he 
is perfectly eligible to the post, and sup- 
ports his opinion from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as to the worth of Presi- 
dent JOHNsSON’s pardon. So far as 
Mr. LAWTON personally is concerned there 
is no reason to desire his exclusion from 
office on merely technical grounds. But it 
would have been more courteous to Russia 
to have sent as our ambassador a Democrat 
who took the same side as the Czar did dur- 
ing the unpleasantness of 1861-5. 

In the matter of the Consulships and 
Consulships General Mr. BAYARD is pro- 
ceeding upon the same principles as with 
regard to foreign missions. These offices 
for the present are treated as appanages of 
the BAYARD dynasty, and are filled up with 
his friends as fast and as freely as possible. 
In several cases Republicans of long service 
and notable experience, like the Consul 
General in Persia, have been replaced by 
Democratic novices, whose inexperience 
must work to the injury of our interests. 
Since Mr. EvARTS was Secretary of State 
the American Consuls have been undergo- 
ing a course of training as collectors of com- 
mercial and similar information, which has 
made their reports of great practical value. 
The new men know nothing of this sort of 
work, and the loss to the country from the 
changes will be incalculable. 

Altogether we may say that this adminis- 
tration is fulfilling the partisan prediction 
thatas soonasthe Democrats gotrope enough 
they would hang themselves. And no onehas 
helped so much toward this as Mr. Secretary 
BAYARD. 


THE intelligence received from the Ameri- 
can missionaries in India is anything but 





confirmatory of the rose-colored dispatches 
sent from the conference of the native 
princes with the Governor General at Rawal 
Pindi. The missionaries have far better 
means of observing the drift of public 
opinion and feeling than have the official 
class. They are more trusted, and they 
hear much indirectly through the native 
Christians. The terrible experiences of 
thirty years ago have made them watchful 
and careful. They write that the state of 
feeling among the natives, and especially 
the Moslems, is most alarming. The intelli- 
gence of the fall of Khartoum and of the 
repulses sustained by the English in the 
Soudan threw them into a ferment. The 
news of Russia’s advance must add to the 
distutbance. ‘They do not love Russia any 
more than England. They resent her con- 
ques‘ of their brethren in Turkestan. But 
they hope that the mutual injuries inflicted 
by these Christian powers will open the way 
to a restoration of Moslem rule in both India 
and Turkestan. 

On the other hand, the appeal of England 
for the support of the native princes, how- 
ever veiled in its form, is a confession of her 
dependence upon their assistance which 
they thoroughly appreciate, and they mean 
to make her pay by concessions for all she 
gets. For the first time since the conquest, 
they have been dealt with collectively and 
as allies rather than as subjects. They 
already talk of arrangements of a permanent 
kind, which would amount to a recognition 
of the princes as partners with England in 
the governmentof the peninsula. Tothis state 
of feeling therule of Lord Rrpon as Governor 
General paved the way. He was determined 
to deal justly with the people of India. But 
justice means equality in the long run, and 
to treat the Hindoos as equals is to cease to 
treat them as a conquered people. He 
awakened hopes and expectations which 
may prove fatal to English rule. The 
Indian Empire is founded on violence and 
on injustice, and it is too Jarge and moiley a 
structure to be shifted with safety to a dif- 
ferent foundation. The Anglo-Indian who 
calls the Hindoo ‘‘a nigger,” and kicks him 
out of any railroad carriage he wishes to 
occupy, knows what he is about. His con- 
duct is the natural expression of Engiand’s 
position in India, and anything else is con- 
scious hypocrisy or fatal inconsistency. 

THE proposal to provide pensions for our 
State judges on their retirement from office 
after along term of service, meets with a 
general approval. The arrangement has 
worked well inthe case of the national 
court, and is but the due of men of ex- 
ceptional ability, who have given their best 
years to a laborious public service, but have 
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not been paid with anything like generosity. 
As arule, a Judge gets much less than does 
a lawyer in good service. The rate of earn- 
ings which is possible to the latter has risen 
with the growing wealth of the country, 
while the salaries of the judges have not. 
If, therefore, we are to see first-class lawyers 
on the bench, we must make some such pro- 
vision for their old age as the lawyer is able 
to save out of his fees. If wedo not, the 
bench will lose weight by becoming the re- 
sort of second-rate men. 


How far a very dirty American town can 
go in developing a pestilence as distinctive 
as any we can import from Asia, seems to 
be shown by the recent history of Plymouth 
in this State. One in every ten of the people 
are down with a disease which the local phy- 
sicians call malarial typhoid. Its infectious 
character seems to suggest a shorter pame— 
typbus. ‘The people are dying rapidly, al- 
though the sudden shift of the weather from 
unusual heat to moderate cold seems to have 
checked it. It is said to be spreading to 
other towns, and Wilkesbarre is thought to 
be in danger. 

There are scores of country towns which 
are every bit as filthy as Plymouth. Their 
soil is saturated with animal matter, to an 
extent that makes the daily escape of their 
people a miracle. But the wisdom of our 
legislators at Harrisburg has forbidden the 
creation of a State Board of Health to look 
after such matters. 


Iv is surprising to see that Rhode Island 
has no law limiting the hours of labor in the 
factories to ten each day. The present 
Legislature has defeated such a law in one 
branch after it had passed the other. But 
the recent elections resuited in the choice of 
so many friends of the law that it is now ex- 
pected that the adverse action wiil be recon- 
sidered and reversed. ltis much complained 
of in Massachusetts that while that State 
limits the hours of labor, the adjoining States 
do not, and her factories are therefore placed 
at a disadvantage by their greater fairness 
in dealing with their operatives. 

The argument that the working hours can- 
not be controlled by legal enactment is made 
in the Rhode Island discussion, asusual. It 
might be well forsome who permit them- 
selves to employ this argument to consider 
whether it would not apply as well to the 
laws which designate one-seventh of the 
week as a time of rest. If the hours cannot 
be controlled by law, how can the days? 

MAyoOR GRACE, of New York, has been 
discoursing to the Commercial Club, of Port- 
land, as to the smallness of our commerce 
with the South American States. He finds 
the chief cause of this in our want of Amer- 
ican steamship lines. Solong as we leave 
England to do our carrying trade with South 
America, she will so arrange it as to increase 
her sales and keep ours down. He thinks 
there is nothing for it but ‘‘a system of 
bounties, subsidies or increased prices for 
carrying the mails,’’ and favors the remis- 
sion of all duties on shipbuilding materials. 
As Mr. GRACE has large commercial connec- 
tions with South America, and resided there 
fora good parg of his life, his opinion is 








especially worthy of attention. His address 
was received with unanimous applause by 
the merchants of Portland. 

THE great statue will soon be here, and 
New York has no pedestal ready for it. In 
spite of pic-nics, slugging exhibitions, sub- 
scriptions from foreign actors, collections 
from school children and all the other 
means to raise the wind, the committee still 
lacks a large part of the funds required for 
the edifice. The Legislature has refused 
assistance and Congress has refused. No 
other city has responded to the re- 
quest for aid in the work of 
adorning New York harbor. And this 
“metropolis” of ours has a white elephant 
on its hands, and begins to wish it had never 
heard of Monsieur BARTHOLDI, or that he 
had never heard of it and mistaken it for an 
American Paris or London. When a good 
solid piece of bragging isto be done, we back 
“the metropolis” against any other American 
city, Kansas City not excepted. But when 
a solid piece of work, like an international 
exhibition ora BARTHOLDI pedestal is on 
hand, New York proves but a second-rate 
place after all—a huge congeries of dis- 
united and heterogeneous humanity and 
building materials. 

THE decision of the Supreme Court de- 
claring coupons of her repudiated bonds to 
be a legal tender in payment of taxes due 
the State of Virginia, has caused a good 
deal of commotion in the State. In some 
quarters there is talk of resistance to the de- 
cision. But what shapeis this resistance to 
take? It is no resistance to the decision 
for the Governor to instruct the tax collectors 
not to receive the coupons. That the State 
is quite competent todo. The decision does 
not compel their reception. It simply says: 
“Take them or nothing. If you refuse them 
you cannot levy upon the property of those 
who tendered them.”’ It is just this right to 
Jevy upon taxpayers who refuse to pay any- 
thing but coupons, which is the point 
in dispute. And we venture to predict that 
the United States will be found powerful 
and prompt enough to prevent such levies 
if they are attempted. 

Of course Mr. MAHONE comes to the front 
very eager to recoup his political fortunes out 
of the popular excitement caused by this de- 
cision. Unfortunately for Mr. MAHONE,the 
Democrats are ahead of him. They have 
stolen his thunder by adopting the RIDDLE- 
BERGER bill as theirown. There is no anti- 
repudiation party in Virginia now, since 
the last National Republican Conven- 
tion set its foot on the Straight-out Republi- 
cans. The murder of that party was the 
common act of all shades of Republicans in 
the convention, from Mr. Curris clear 
across to Mr. ELKINS. And what was 
gained by it? 


which was given in an auditorium holding 
8000 people, was productive of some curious 
and amusing situations, in the attempt to 
adapt the usual stage business to a stage of 
colossal dimensions. The singers had to 
hurry and hasten, to run instead of walk, to 
be exceedingly lively in their movements. 





Instead of covering ten yards, the distance 
to be traversed, oft times was an hundred, 
and the stride of the tenors and basses was 
monstrous and marvelous. Patti seemed to 
be swallowed up. And of course martial 
scenes, usually ridiculous in theatres—as, 
for instance, where a half dozen supers of 
an awkward squad personate the grand 
armee—rose at once to scenes of great dig- 
nity and effect. If opera in the future is to 
be given on such a scale of magnifience 
it means many marked and important 
changes. 


THE news from the Northwest of the 
Dominion is not reassuring to the Canadians. 
General MIDDLETON has reached the scene 
of operations with his army much in advance 
of the provision train for the supply of his sol- 
diers. He has had his first encounter with 
RIEL’s forces, and has been badly beaten. 
So much has he suffered that his communi- 
cations are at the mercy of the rebels. By 
seizing certain fords they can intercept his 
provisions, and perhaps starve him into a 
surrender. This news is not final. The 
next encounter may restore the balance in 
favor of the government. And as Canada 
will not cease until this rebellion is sup- 
pressed, and as delay will bring worse terms 
to the insurgents, every friend of peace 
must wish speedy success to General Mrp- 
DLETON. 





AFTER an unusually brilliant but cautious 
speech by the Premier, Parliament has voted 
the credit required for the war. Both Rus- 
sia and England are making every prepara- 
tion for hostilities, while negotiations still 
proceed. There seems good reason to be- 
lieve that much of the sensational news 
which has swayed the marts of the world, 
has been the manufacture of skillful news- 
mongers, writing under the inspiration of 
the stock markets. If Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
speech bean index of the course things have 
taken, there have been no such ups and 
downs as were reflected in the telegrams. 

The issue of veracity raised between Gen- 
eral KOMAROFF and Sir PETER LUMSDEN 
has further complicated the negotiations. It 
is rather queer to make a war depend on 
such a question; but England has blundered 
into giving Russia this diplomatic advantage. 
The Czar’s government has offered, it is 
said, to have this question investigated by a 
special commission. Should the offer be 
taken, it will postpone war for some weeks. 
Should it be refused, what has England 
gained by making the issue? 

The true policy in such cases is that of the 
old Roman to whom Egypt surrendered it- 
self. A line should have been drawn in 
front of the Russian advances, with the 
notice that the first step across it would lead 
to war. But while the diplomats talk, the 
Russians are said to have advanced up the 
Murghab river and seized Marchak,—a place 
of more importance than Penjdeh in Afghan 
eyes. Some bourse dispatches told of a bat- 
tle in which the Afghans had the better of 
it. But the governments do not seem to 
have heard of this encounter. 

THE Prince and Princess of Wales are 
home again from Ireland, after a stay of 
little mora than a week. Perhaps a fort- 
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night of Ireland would have been a great 
deal too much for them, however loud their 
professions of satisfaction. Such another 
royal or semi-royal progress this planet 
probably never has seen, unless it were the 
Czar’s through Poland two years ago. Black 
flags, disloyal songs, ships’ ensigns lowered 
as the cortege passed, crowds bludgeoned 
away from the stations by the police, meet- 
ings proclaimed at the time and place fixed 
for the princely visit, and a royal Viceroy 
slipping off by himself to Killarney in order 
not to stir the wasps about the Prince’s ears 
by his presence at Mallow or Cork! Such 
were the incidents. 

The English press are really to be pitied 
who have to extract comfort from them. 
Yet they go at the task like littlemen. The 
Spectator thinks Dublin has shown that 
there is a loyal class in Ireland, and that it 
is not exclusiveiy Protestant, either. All 
the world knew that already. But what is 
the worth of its loyalty? It has no love for 
England. It believes that Ireland has been 
horribly misgoverned under English rule. 
It would like to see Dublin Castle swept 
out. But it clings to England because it 
fears Mr. PARNELL and his aggressive ma- 
jority. Inacountry where self-government 
has had no existence for nearly a century, 
the politically timid are a large class of ne- 
cessity. It will take ten years of indepen- 
dence to convince the Irish Whigs and To- 
ries that they can go to bed with no fear of 
“waking up in the morning with their 
throats cut.”’ 


It is surmised that Colonel Quay’s design 
in becoming a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for State Treasurer is to increase 
his political capital. That he cares particu- 
larly for the honors of the office or its emol- 
umenfs is not believed. The question will 
therefore be asked what the Colonel wants 
with more political capital. Why should he 
not content himself with the serene comforts 
of private life, and find sufficient employ- 
ment for his active mind and body in en- 
ticing the wary fish of the Jersey shores? 
His skill asa fisherman and his devotion 
to the sport have been heralded abroad, and 
that he should give them up for the canker- 
ing cares of the Treasury Office surprises 
many. 

If Colonel Quay were State Treasurer we 
believe he would take good care of the cash. 
He would have it counted every afternoon 
and lock it up inthe vaults himself before 
going down to his hotel for supper. 
Where he would place the deposits we can- 
not undertake to say, but he could hardly be 
sounkindto Mr. MAGEE as to withdraw 
them from the Pittsburg bank in which Mr. 
MAGEE is interested, unless that gentleman 
should think proper to interpose difficulties 
in the way of his getting this nomination. 

There is no other State officer to be elected 
this year; the contest over the State Treas- 
urer will alone occupy the public attention. 
The Democrats would, no doubt, like to 
carry the State, for it would be a great 
feather in Mr. CLEVELAND’S cap if a State 
that gave 81,000 against him should be the 





prize of his party in eight months 
after he came into office. It will 
be an interesting question, therefore, 





for the Republicans whether Colonel 
Quay isastrong man before the people. 
He has never been a candidate for an elec- 
tive State office. Can he run? Could any 
Democrat beat him? Would his fight be 
like that of his friend Mr. Ripa@way, whom 
Colonel DECHERT, popped up at the elev- 
enth hour and fifty-ninth minute, beat all to 
pieces? 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
There is still no choice of a Senator by the 
Legislature of Illinois, and it is impossible 
to see that the prospect of making one has 
in any respect improved since the session 
began, four months ago. The Republicans 
are, therefore, still exposed to the danger of 
losing a Senator there in place of General 
Loean. In Oregon, as is known, the Legis- 
lature adjourned without making an elec- 
tion, and it will depend entirely upon the 
better temper of the Republican members, 
who are in the majority, whether—if the 
Governor should convene them in extra ses- 
sion—they would choose a Senator or not. 
For the present, the Republicans have a 
safe majority in the national Senate, so that 
the perils and difficulties in these two States 
do not excite concern, but it must be noted, 
now, that the uncertainity as to the situa- 
tion, two years hence, is very serious. Mr. 
CLEVELAND is now checked by the Senate, 
but if that body should undergo only a 
moderate change of party strength, it also 
would fallin line with his administration, 
and leave the Republicans completely out- 
side the gates of national control. It is 
therefore a matter of interest to look for a 
moment at the changes which the Democrats 
hope tomake. Of Illinois, we need not 
again speak; a Democratic Senator from 
that State would be a gain of one. If there 
should be no choice in Oregon, by a special 
session of the present Legislature, it would 
depend on the political complexion of the 
next one whether or not the Democrats 
should hold their ground, the retiring Sena- 
tor, Mr. SLATER, whose place is vacant, be- 
ingof their party. But, aside from these 
two States, the Democrats have fastened 
their attention on at least five others, debat- 
able on national questions, but which in the 
recent election, with a single exception, gave 
their electoral votes to Mr. CLEVELAND. 
These are Connecticut, New York, New 


Jersey, Ohio and Indiana. In 1887 
the terms of Mr. HAw.Ley, Mr. 
WARNER MILLER, Mr. SEWELL, Mr. 
SHERMAN, and Mr. HARRISON all ex- 


pire. To capture these would be to capture 
the Senate. The Republican majority, not 
considering the Illinois and Oregon vacan- 
cies at all, is but six, and this is obtained by 
counting the two Virginia Senators in the 
Republican list. With them acting inde- 
pendently, the Republicans would have but 
four more than the Democrats, and if, on 
any question, they should vote with the ad- 
ministration, the majority would be but two. 

It is, therefore, a pointed and important 
question how many gains, if any, can be 
made in the States named. The present 
Legislatures in Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey are all Republican, but they 
were chosen in the Presidential contest, 
when special strength was brought out in 





the Republican districts. Can this be done 
in the off year? Mr. BaRNuM is working 
assiduously to overset General HAWLEY, 
and Governor ABBETT is looking for Gen- 
eral SEWELL’s seat. In Indiana the legisla- 
tive districts have been scandalously gerry- 
mandered in order to defeat General HaR- 
RISON,, and his return must be regarded as 
in grave doubt, though his friends will 
make an earnest contest in his behalf 
In Ohio, the numerous Democratic aspir- 
ants are extremely anxious to overthrow 
Mr. SHERMAN, and with all the complica- 
tions in that State,and the necessity of mak- 
ing the Governorship contest the present 
year, it must be confessed that the result is 
very uncertain. Mr. SHERMAN has seldom 
been beaten; his resources are great, espe- 
cially in his own State, and it may be that 
now, as heretofore, he will prove invulner- 
able. 

The slightest glance at this situation 
shows how delicate it is, and how easily pos- 
sible it may be for the Democrats to obtain 
control of the Senate in 1887. Their own 
Senators are mostly from the South, and it 
is practically impossible to capture a single 
seat in that section. If the Republi- 
cans should gain one in Oregon they 
may almost as easily lose one in Illi- 
nois, so that the two would balance each 
other. That they will lose the aid, such as 
itis, of Mr. MAHONE, is to be anticipated ; 
his return from Virginia is less than 
probable. Considering all these elements in 
the problem, their control of the Senate, 
after 1877, must be regarded as a problem 
requiring delicate management and hard 
work. 


NEW BLUNDERS IN APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

The dissension between the Independents 
who supported Mr. CLEVELAND and the 
Democrats has been deepened greatly by 
three unhappy appointments in New Eng- 
land. With very few exceptions, the Dem- 
ocratic press approve of the appointment of 
Mr. EBEN F. PILLsBuRY as Collector of the 
Port of Boston, of Mr. CHARLES H. CHASE 
as Collector at Portland, and of Mr. Troup 
as Collector at New Haven. They speak of 
these men as earnest Democrats, whose 
record has been assailed because they 
“fought fire with fire,” 7.e., were as great 
rascals in politics as the average Democrat 
believes the average Republican to be. And 
in this approval the Democratic papers of 
other parts of the country seem to agree. So 
sound a newspaper as the Hagle, of Brook- 
lyn, gives the appointments its distinct ap- 
proval. The Independenis, on the other 
hand, say that the President could not have 
done worse without taking into the public 
service men distinctly fron® the criminal 
class. They deplore these appointments 
as discouraging the hope that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was to give the country an administra- 
tion based on the principles of reform. And 
they hint that Mr. CLEVELAND wust have 
fallen into the hands of very bad advisers 
when he selected three such men. 

There is less to be said against Mr. TRouP 
than the other two. Heisa bit of a dema- 
gogue and a good deal of a Greenbacker. 
But we have not seen any crimes and mis- 
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demeanors laid to his charge. Messrs. 
PILLSBURY and CHASE are Maine Demo- 
crats, who were associated with Governor 
GARCELON inthe futile attempt to count 
the Republicans of that State outin the 
State Returning Board five years ago. 
Thirty-seven duly elected Republicans were 
refused certificates in defiance of the re- 
turns, and thirty.seven Fusionists were 
giventhem. As the constitution then re- 
quired that the Legislature should choose 
the Governor, whenever no candidate had an 
absolute majority, this trickery was to se- 
cure a Legislature which would throw out 
the Republican candidate, who had carried 
the State by a large plurality. A viler 
piece of political trickery has not been 
seen in our recent history, and its au- 
thors were so discredited even with their 
own party that Mr. Prntspury and Mr. 
CuHAsE found it convenient to leave the 
State. Yet, Mr. CLEVELAND, by the advice 
of Mr. MANNING, has given these two men 
important places in the public service. 
Fortunately for the country,the Senate has 
to pass upon the propriety of confirming 
them, and we do not believe that it can be 
induced to do so. The tone and style of the 
proclamation the President issued in the case 
of the Postmaster at Rome, is not such as 
will tend to conciliate the regard of the Re- 
publican majority. After being held up to 
national reprobation in that style, they will 
like nothing better than an opportunity to 
be quits with the President, and to return 
him a rejoinder for his moral platitudes, and 
he bas given them theopportunity. A finer 
opening for the exercise of the power given 
them by the law of 1867 they hardly could 
desire. And the whole Republican party, 
Stalwarts and Independents alike, together 
with many decent Democrats, will be glad 
to see them exercise it. 


BRITISH ELECTION LAW 
CHANGES. 

The lrish members have carried a very 
impurtant point in Parliament in securing a 
majority for an amendment to the Irish 
Registration bill, which throws the charges 
for registration upon the Imperial Treasury. 
In a country so poor as Ireland is, the levy 
of £150,000 upon the local rates is a very 
serious matter. Itis to be hoped that the 
government will not insist on striking the 
amendment out when the billfis‘reported from 
the Committee of the Whole. It is true 
that the local rates bear this burden in Eng- 
land and Scotland. But itis not right that 
that they should do so, and the change in 
Ireland will make a change in Great Britain 
imperative. Even if no change could be 
had in England and Scotland, there is rea- 
son enough in Jreland’s poverty for making 
her an exception. She is treated exception- 
ally in many of the laws passed by Parlia- 
ment, while this would be the first instance 
in which the exception would be made in 
her favor. 

Whether or not this change be made this 
year,a much more sweeping one may be 
expected next year. The whole expense of 


the elections, as well as of the registration, 
will be thrown upon the national govern- 
ment. 


The present arrangement devolves 





these expenses upon the candidates, with 
the result of debarring all but men of con- 
siderable wealth from standing for Parlia- 
ment. This gives a monopoly of the seats 
to the wealthy and leisurely classes, and de- 
barsthe people from choosing men who 
really understand their wants. 

The new constituencies will make many 
sweeping changes besides this. Another 
will be the payment of members out of the 
Imperial Treasury. Even now members 
have the right to be paid out of the rates, 
but the right is worthless. The prospect 
that a member would come on the rates for 
a salary would be fatal to a candidate even 
in radical Northampton, which so _persist- 
ently chooses Mr. BRADLAUGH. 

The wealthier classes in England evi- 
dently are growing anxious as to what the 
Parliament elected on the new basis will 
do. The bold suggestion of Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN that the English people should be re- 
stored to the land has caused something 
very like dismay. The Tories are waking 
up to the fact that their destruction of the 
small farmer class has made England a very 
unsafe country for democratic experiments. 
A great company has been formed to recre- 
ate the peasant proprietary by buying up 
lands and selling them in small sections to 
farm laborers aud others. This is a move in 
the right direction, and if it is put ona 
broad enough basis it may save England 
from much disturbance of proprietary 
rights. 


THE PROPOSED TARIFF DE- 
BATE. 

We find ina contemporary some reference 
to the fact that Professor THomMpson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, had refused an 
invitation from the Free Trade Club of New 
York to debate the Tariff question with 
Professor SUMNER, of Yale College. Stating 
the facts more exactly, they are that Pro- 
fessor THomMpson refused to debate the 
question in New York city onthe 24th in- 
stant. No option as to either the time or 
place was offered him. The time specified 
was impossible; the place unacceptable. 
Professor THOMPSON’sS university duties 
make it out of the question for him to un- 
dertake anything outside after the ist of 
February. Last year he declined to lecture 
on the Tariff in another university, because 
the invitation came after that date. As to 
speaking on the Tariff in New York, he is 
believed to have come to the conclusion that 
itis not worth while for a Protectionist to 
do so,—at least not under auspices that are 
not friendly. In 1881 he lectured before 
the Revenue Reform Club, of Brooklyn, a 
solitary representative of his side of the 
question ina course otherwise made up of 
Free Trade advocates, and found the 7’77- 
bune the only New York newspaper which 
even attempted to report his lecture, al- 
though that delivered by Professor SUMNER 
and his Free Trade associates had been re- 
ported very amply. The Hvening Post con- 
sidered it fair play not even to mention the 


tact that such a lecture had been delivered, | 


and the other journals on that side, if they 
alluded to the subject, gave it a dozen lines. 
For these reasons, while acknowledging 











with due appreciation three subsequent in- 
vitations from the same Brooklyn Club to 
lecture in their course, he has felt con- 
strained to decline. It seemed hardly worth 
while to prepare a lecture or discussion 
which could reach only the audience of 
three or four hundred assembled to hear it. 

The Free Trade Cinb is not going about 
the matter in the right way, if it really 
wishes a debate between Professor SUMNER 
and a representative Protectionist. The old 
and right mode of procedure was to ap- 
proach some representative organization on 
the other side, and ask them to select their 
speaker and to co-operate in the manage- 
ment of the debate. That Professor THomp- 
SON is well known asa Protectionist is no 
guarantee that he would be selected for 
such an encounter. There isa large body 
of Protectionists represented by The Inter- 
Ocean who regard college professors of po- 
litical economy as amounting to nothing. 
And there is a body represented by Mr. 
SwANK, of the Iron and Steel Association, 
who are understood to be of the opinion 
that clergymen, at any rate, know nothing 
about political economy. It is therefore by 
no means certain that the selection made by 
the Free Trade Club is the one the Protec- 
tionists would have made for themselves, 
and if there is to be a debate, itis but fair 
that they should choose their man. 


PARISIAN LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, April, 1885. 
The great problem which the French edu- 

cational reformers have set before them is 

to render the school-house attractive as 
well as instructive. Hence the creation of 
three special committees, of scholar art 
museums, of school-house decoration and of 
imagerie ecolaire—that isto say, of prints 
and images- ornamented certificates to be 
given to the pupils by way of good marks. 

Last year publishers submitted seventy-six 

novelties to the committee, of which forty- 

eight were accepted and ordered in greater 
or less quantities for the government schools. 

According to the programme of the com- 

mittee, these images must be desirable, at- 

tractive to the eye and worth working 
for; they must also have an educational 
power either of revealing to the scholar 
some fact of history, or some duty or pleas- 
ure of his future life asa citizen and sol- 
dier. Furthermore, ‘‘ the good mark, so far 
as itis a picture, ought to familiarize the 
inexperienced eye of the child with the 
beautiful forms of objects, with the normal 
proportions of the human body, and with 
the harmonious assemblage of colors.’’ In 
order to give our American educationalists 
an idea of the importance of the results ob- 
tained by this Commission in its influence 

upon publishing houses, I subjoin a list ot a 

few of the subjects adopted. Ten plates 

published by Goupil, with text on the back, 
being portraits of historical personages— 

Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Raphael, 

Francois I. and his court, Louis XIII., Louis 

XIV., and groups of great writers, generals 

and statesmen. Hachette & Co. have issued 

several artistic series on Botany, Geogra- 

phy, Agriculture, etc. Morel & Co., a 

series of celebrated inventors and their 

works; Quantin. a military series; M. 

Amand-Durand, fifty etchings and engrav- 

ings from the masters—Rembrandt’s por- 

trait of himself, Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Christ Heal- 
ingtheSick,’’‘‘Landscape with Three Trees,”’ 
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‘Death of the Virgin,’’ and ‘‘ De Faustus ;”’ 
Van Dyck, three portraits; Lucas van Ley- 
den, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” ‘‘ David 
Playing Upon the Harp,” and the ‘ Portrait 
of Maximilian ;’’ and various plates after 
Paul Potter, Ruysdael, Berghem, Van Os- 
tade, Rubens, Diirer, Mantagna, ete. Each 
of these plates is accompanied by explan- 
atory text written by M. Georges Duplessis, 
the author of the Print Department in the 
National Library. 

A very curious volume of travels has just 
been published in French by the director of 
the Ecole d’Athénes, a member of the In- 
stitute, and some other learned gentlemen— 
‘‘Dix Années de Voyages dans |’ Asie Cen- 
trale et l’Afrique Equatoriale,’’ by Doctor 
Potagos (1 vol., 8vo., E. Leroux). The 
work is translated fromthe modern Greek 
of a most extraordinary gentleman, a native 
of the Peloponesus, who, after completing 
his studies, started off traveling in 1867 ‘‘for 
the progress of science,’’ landed at Syria 
and proceeded across the Asiatic Continent. 
Dr. Potagos travels in the old style, col- 
lecting diamonds and coins, en route, not 
hurrying, establishing himself here and 
there as a doctor, gaining the favor of sov- 
ereigns, and sojourning in oriental courts 
just like the old travelers. Arrived at 
Herat, he was told by the natives that their 
capital was founded by Alexander ; and the 
Doctor’s quality of Greek won him general 
favor. At Koriistan he found that people 
reckoned distance by stades, and some men 
fell upon his neck and kissed him when 
they found that he came from Greece. At 
Cabul he talks of Plato, Aristotle and Galen 
with the Emir, Chir-Ali, who reproaches 
him, a Greek, with thinking like a Frank. 
In all these parts he found lively souvenirs 
of the conqueror Alexander, and of Greek 
thought and civilization. Then he goes to 
Mongolia, where the Chinese rob him of all 
his diamonds and coins, worth $600,000. 
Finally Dr. Potagos got safely back to Eu- 
rope, practiced as a doctor for some time at 
Salonica, but the demon of travel would 
not loose him, and he returned to Persia, 
traveled through the country on foot, and 
finally, in 1876, went up the Nile and the 
Bahr-el-Gazal and met with all sorts of mis- 
fortunes. Now, at last, Dr. Potagos seems 
to be achieving glory; his travels have ap- 
peared in Greek; they are now appearing 
in French, and he has found many friends 
amongst the erudite gentlemen of the Col- 
lége de France and the learned societies. 
This first volume of his travels is wonder- 
fully interesting, and unlike any of our 
modern books of travel. 

Amongst new art books must be noticed 
a folio album of twenty-four colored plates 
in chremo-lithography, published by Quan- 
tin—‘‘Carreaux en Faiénce Italienne”’ 
(XVth and XVIth centuries). The origi- 
nal drawings have been made by M. Meurer, 
professor at the Berlin Industrial Museum, 
from the finest Renaissance tiles in the 
churches and palaces of Sienna, Venice and 
Bologna, which are reproduced in their 
original dimensions and color. This album 
is a most valuable reportory of decorative 
motives; it is admirably executed. Two 
hundred copies have been printed, at $20 a 
copy. 

“Le Livre des Collectionneurs,’’ b 
Alph. Maze-Sencier (1 vol., 8vo., Renouard, 
$4), has been written, of course, not for 
the general public, but for the class of ama- 
teurs and collectors. The author has coi- 
lected a great quantity of absolutely new 
information on all the branches of indus- 
trial art and curiosity—furniture, ironwork, 
bronze, ivory, clocks, enamels, tapestry, 
bindings, ex-libris, ceramics, terra-cotta, 
fans, snuff-boxes, walking-sticks, playing 
ecards, autographs and _ postage stamps. 
Such are only a few of the headings of chap- 
tersin this portly volume, which will be- 





come the vade-mecum of collectors of all 
kinds of objects. 

The poet, Jean Aicard, is about to pub- 
lish a blank verse adaptation of the ‘‘Song 
of Solomon.”? The author read _ his transla- 
tion recently at the Cercle Saint-Simon, 
when M. Renan thought fit to comment upon 
his production. The Provencal poet con- 
siders the song to be the eternal ode of love, 
the complete poem of passion, soul and 
flesh. M. Aicard has taken the local color 
out of the Biblical version; Provence has 
taken the place of the East ; the Shulamite 
woman has become Mistral’s Mireille. M. 
Renan expressed his admiration of the 
poet's version, while intimating at the same 
time that he had modernized it too much 
and rendered it less grandiose than the 
original. 

The novel of the moment is ‘ Cruelle 
Enigme,”’ by M. Paul Bourget (1 vol., Le- 
merre). M. Bourget has the great credit, 
in these days of naturalism and nastiness, 
of having written delicately of passion, and 
of having analyzed the feminine heart in 
the footsteps of Balzac, Stendhal, and even 
of Racine. M. Bourget dedicates his vol- 
ume to his friend Henry James, the Ameri- 
can novelist. 

Amongst the interesting books in prepara- 
tion may be noticed ‘‘ Les Femmes Biblio- 
philes de France,” by Quentin Banchart 
(Morgand), which will contain an interest- 
ing study of French bookbinding, from its 
beginnings with Claude de France, Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme and Diane de Poitiers, 
through Marguerite de Valois, Marie de 
Medicis, Anne of Austria, the Duchesse de 
Bourgoyne, down to the dazzling mosaics of 
Pasdeloup and Dérome, and the bindings of 
Mme. de Pompadour, Marie Leczinska and 
Marie Antoinette. The great ladies who 
loved books and bindings in the XVIth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries will all find 
their plate in this volume. 

Calmann Lévy isabout to issue a new 
edition of M. Ch. de Lovenjoul’s ‘‘ Histoire 
des CEuvres de Balzac,” and a ‘‘ Répertoire 
de la Comédie Humaine,” by Cerfber and 
Christophe, containing the biography and 
family history of all the characters of the 
Comédie Humaine. THEODORE CHILD. 


Works OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. Fifth 
Volume. Containing the Diplomatic His- 
tory of the War for the Union. Edited by 
George E. Baker. 8vo. Pp. 626. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

This book consists of four parts: I.,a 
memoir of Mr. Seward asa Cabinet officer, 
and until his death; II., extracts from a 
diplomatic diary addressed to agents of the 
government abroad; III., selected de- 
spatches of State; and IV., some of Mr. 
Seward’s latter-day speeches. As Mr. Sew- 
ard was an accomplished rhetorician, as 
well as an able and philosophical statesman, 
the volume is agreeable reading for style, 
for it consists largely of Mr. Seward’s own 
language. Thescheme of the book involves 
considerable repetition, the memoir consti- 
tuting an epitome of the documentary parts, 
and the diary anticipating the fuller de- 
spatches. 

As a contribution to the history of the 
war, Mr. Seward’s partinit hasa peculiar 
value, since he was in a position to observe 
the whole field, and was compelled by his 
position, as well as by his temperament, to 
put a construction upon passing events that 
would carry weight in unfriendly cabinets, 
while the fluctuating feelings of the hour 
are revived by his clearness of style 
and patriotism of heart. We have passed 
so far beyond the period of his Cabi- 
net history, and the part he had in the stir- 
ring events of those times were so secluded 
by the secrecy which overhangs diplomatie 





affairs, as wellas by its nature, that the 
country cannot realize the debt itis uuder 
to the adroitness, hopefulness and skill of 
that remarkable man. The continuous ova- 
tions which he received from the courts of 
Europe, when he visited them after retiring 
from oflice, were decisive evidences of the 
impression he had made as a great minister 
of State. Sovereign courtesies were ex- 
tended to him such as no American before 
him had experienced, outside of Frankiin’s 
reception in France. It is most interesting 
to notice how the tone of Mr. Seward’s de- 
spatches changed from conciliatory frank- 
ness to firmness as our armies won victories, 
and the gold premium fellin our markets 
while it advanced in Richmond. 

This volume reveals the cordiality with 
which England and France desired the de- 
struction of the Union, and concerted meas- 
ures to embarrass our government. Na- 
poleon III. went so far as to threaten armed 
interventionalone. The particular features 
of our diplomatic history while Mr. Seward 
was Secretary of State were the Trent affair, 
the final treaties for the suppression of the 
slavetrade, the Alabama claims which were 
pressed for an international arbitration, the 
support of the Monroe doctrine against the 
presence of the French in Mexico, and the 
purchase of Alaska. In all these the views 
of Mr. Seward prevailed. When Mr. Adams 
presented the claims of our government for 
indemnity for injuries done by cruisers fit- 
ted out in British ports and armed with 
British crews, Lord Russell had the inso- 
lence to request that no more such 
claims should be brought to his notice. But 
they were urged with constant reiteration 
and a proposal to submit them to an inter- 
national tribunal. The history of that ne- 
gotiation to the end has ‘beceme one of the 
chief ornaments of modern diplomacy, and 
is nowhere referred to with more elation of 
mind than among English writers. 

Mr. Seward’s correspondence is marked 
by the highest confidence in the success of 
the Union. With charming naivete he says 
of the despondency felt on the eve of Mr. 
Lincoln’s second election, and the pro- 
tracted unfruitfulness of the siege of Pe- 
tersburg: ‘‘I am not altogether able to 
dispel this popular gloom from the region of 
my own mind.” This isthe nearest to an 
utterance of despondency in the volume. 
Mr. Seward’s serene optimism was great, 
and it was invaluable in the Cabinet in the 
dark days of the war. His despatches are 
conspicuous for frankness of statement, 
courteousness of manner, and pertinacity 
of purpose. 1) 8) og a 


LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHILDREN. By S. F. 
and C. W. F. Pp. 150. 12mo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Up in Yankee land they seem to be going 
away ahead of us in breaking away from 
the old routine in the matter of school books. 
A Boston superintendent actually publishes 
a number of old world stories for the chil- 
dren to read, and Boston women attack old 
superstitions in the matter of wasting thirty 
per cent of a child’s life in teaching geogra- 
phy. And here are two young women, as 
we believe, though we are not quite sure, 
who have set their wits to show that school 
children might be taught to appreciate 
properly the things which they have to deal 
with more or less as citizens and as owners 
of property. The freshness in the book and 
its tact are the two elements which make us 
say that young women are its authors. It 
isnotany want of grasp of the subjects 
touched, or any unripeness in judgment. 

The book begins by discussing the money 
question. After showing the rise of coined 
money after the practice of barter had be- 
come too troublesome, the difficult subject 
of paper money is taken up. Our authors 
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are decidedly not in favor of the greenback 
theories, and while we agree with them in 
theirrejection of all fiat money notions, we 
think they hardly do justice to the other side 
of the controversy from that they have 
taken. The assumption that gold remained 
always at the same value during the civil 
war, and that the difference was due 
solely to the depreciation of the green- 
backs is probably the view of the majority 
of educated people in our Eastern States, 
but we doubt its truth. And we cannot as- 
sent to the statement that paper money is 
money but its representative only, and that 
an honest government will keep on hand 
coin enough to redeem its whole issues of 
such money, and will pay off the holders of 
it as fast as it can get the coin for the pur- 
pose. We are no more orthodox on this sub- 
ject than Mr. Gladstone, and we think that 
our authors would have found better 
doctrine in his famous speech on the proper 
qualities of good money, than in the hard 
money extremists of New England. 

With these important deductions, which 
would not interfere with the usefulness of 
the book in the hands of a good and judici- 
ous teacher, we can praise the discussion of 
the subject very heartily. Our authors have 
agiftof clear and interesting statement, 
sometimes by history, sometimes by fiction, 
more commonly by discussion of supposed 
cases, which make a subject presumed to be 
dry, very clear and intelligible. 

The subsequent chapters discuss govern- 
ment bonds, taxes, corporations, strikes and 
savings banks. The ticklish topic, the tariff 
is not discussed, although mentioned among 
the modes of national taxation. The only 
thing in these chapters to which we can take 
exception is the account of strikes, which 
we think very unfair to trades’ unions. 
No doubt there are such unfair strikes as 
are here described, but our own observation 
does not lead us to suppose that they are the 
ordinary type. Nor do we see the consist- 
ency in admitting the right to strike, and 
then condemning its use to force wages 
higher than the employer thinks he ean pay. 
A strike is but one form of competition, and 
unless the whole system is to be condemned 
itis not fair to hold the working classes 
guilty for their use of the method. But 
we assent to thestatement: ‘‘Of course work- 
men have aright to strike, provided that 


they injure no property and _pre- 
vent no other men _ from working, 
and provided they do _ not. bur- 


den any one else with their support. 
Sometimes it is the only way by which they 
can set things right. As there are good 
workmen and bad workmen, so there are 
good employers and bad employers, and the 
right to strike is the workmen’s protection 
against a bad employer, who knows that if 
he is not just to his men they can refuse to 
work for him. The right to strike is, there- 
fore, a necessary one, but the wisdom of 
actually striking work is quite another 
matter. The only reason why workmen 
had better not do so is that high and low 
wages do not generally depend upon the 
will of a good or bad employer.’’ Yes, but 
the records of English strikes show thatlow 
wages may be caused by what strikes can 
overcome, even when the cause has not been 
the rill of any individual employer. 

It is perhaps too much to hope for the 
introduction of such teaching into our 
schools. But we commend the book to 
those whoare trying to waken up the young 
people to the importance of these subjects. 


Tue RESCUE OF GREELY. By W.S. Sebley, 
U.S. N., and J. R. Soley, U. S.N. Pp. 
277. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Four Arctic expeditions are recounted in 

this volume—that to Franklin Bay, contain- 

ing the Greely observation party ; the fruit- 
less one of ‘‘ The Neptune,” under Beebe ; 








the disastrous ‘‘ Proteus ’’ enterprise, under 
Garlington ; and Commander Schley’s ad- 
venture with the ‘‘Bear,’ the ‘“ Thetis’’ 
and the ‘‘ Alert,’’ which rescued Greely and 
five other survivors when their last supplies 
were exhausted, and forty-eight hours more 
of life were impossible for any of them 
without assistance. 


The bookis not designed to add to our 
scientific knowledge, for it contains the re- 
sults of no observations ; neither is it topo- 
graphically descriptive. Apparently, it has 
two motives—first, to take advantage of the 
market afforded by the stilllively interest 
felt in Lieutenant Greely’s expedition ; and 
secondly, to put the blame of his misfor- 
tunes on the Signal Service Office. The 
first three expeditions may be said to have 
issued from the Bureau of General W. B. 
Hazen, who selected their commanders, pre- 
pared their instructions, and sought their 
resources of ships and outfit from the army 
and the navy. Schley’s expedition was un- 
der the single control of the Navy Depart- 
ment, from which its complement of men 
were drawn. 

The substance of the book is that Greely 
was started in 1881, with three years’ sup- 
plies, and instructed to establish a meteoro- 
logical station in Lady Franklin Bay. He 
was to remain there two years, and unless 
a vessel reached him in the summers of 1882 
or 1883, he was definitely ordered to leave 
his station not later than the first of Sep- 
tember in the latter year, and make his way 
southward by Cape Sabine and Littleton 
Island. After landing the Greely party, the 
‘“‘Proteus,”” which carried him north, 
brought back from him quite ample and 
minute requests that any vessels subse- 
quently sent to him should establish depots 
ot supply at various points from Cape York 
to Cape Sabine, at intervals of buta few 
days’ journey from eachother, and @ recom- 
mendation that experienced seamen should 
be chiefly employed. Greely himself had 
cached provisions on the route, on which, 
eventually, he had torely. Three vessels 
went out to communicate with Greely in 
the two following summers. ‘The ‘‘ Nep- 
tune” could not get through the ice pack in 
Kane Sea and returned. The ‘ Proteus”’ 
was nipped and sunk off Cape Sabine, 
through unskillful seamanship. In this 
disastrous adventure the original instruc- 
tions were contradictory—a commander in 
the navy was put under the orders of a lieu- 
tenant in the army, and, although there was 
no lack of courtesy and co-operation be- 
tween them, there was a failure on Garling- 
ton’s part to adhere to his agreement with 
Commander Wildes, of the ‘* Yantic,’’ while 
the latter was restrained by his official in- 
structions from going beyond a certain 
point. The result was that the wrecked 
crew and the ‘* Yantic’”’ rescue ship were 
constantly missing each other; and one 
party, under Lieutenant Colwell, was 
obliged to make its way in open boats for 
eight hundred miles to Disko Bay before it 
could communicate with the ‘‘ Yantic.’’ As 
for the upshot of these relief expeditions, 
Commander Schley gives them in the fol- 
lowing pregnant sentence: ‘‘From July, 
1882, to August, 1883, not less than 50,000 
rations were taken in the steamers ‘ Nep- 
tune,’ ‘Yantic’ and ‘Proteus’ up to or 
beyond Littleton Island, and of that number 
only about 1000 were left in that vicinity, 
the remainder being returned to the United 
States or sunk with the ‘Proteus.’’’ In 
other words, there was only one difficulty 
which Greely was left to encounter to which 
he was not equal, and that was unappeased 
hunger. Here lies the gravamen of this 
whole book. Whether it is emphasized by 
the notorious jealousies of the public ser- 
vice or not, this very serious presentation of 
the case is maintained by quotations and 
transcripts from official papers, so numer- 





ous as to impair the pleasure of reading the 
narrative. 

There are passages of great pathos in the 
description of the finding of Greely and his 
surviving companions. The _ illustrations 
and charts are more profuse than interest- 
ing, but the type is large and clear and the 
book. sightly. D. O. K. 


A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Many have written well of childhood 
and addressed themselves acceptably to 
childish readers, but few have been privi- 
leged, like the author of these little poems, 
to find their way back to the distant realm 
of childhood itself, to re-identify the 
thoughtful matwity of the man with the 
vague visions, the sweet unreason, the base- 
Jess terrors of the child which once was he. 
There are no explanations, no symbolisms 
in this book ; the most fanciful vagaries are 
treated with the prosaic literalness of the 
simple-minded child. Evenin sucha purely 
ideal theme as ‘‘ The Unseen Playmate’”’ the 
child-speaker simply asserts his mysteries, 
gazing at you with wide-open, innocent eyes, 
which let you, asthe ehildren say, ‘‘see 
babies in them.’’ But instead of attempt- 
ing to describe in adequate words this pe- 
culiar and delightful characteristic of Mr. 
Stephenson’s verses, a better idea of it may 
be given by quoting some specimens, chosen 
almost at hazard among their fellows: 

** At evening when the lamp is lit 
Around the fire my —. sit: 
They sit at home and talk and sing 
And do not play at anything. 


“Now with my little gun I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa-back. 


“Then in the night, where none can spy, 
Allin my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


“ These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my Starry solitudes ; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


‘*T see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about.” 


** My bed is like a little boat ; 
Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


* At night I go on board and say 

‘Good night’ to ail my friends on shore ; 
I shut my eyes and sail away, 

And see and hear no more. 


* And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do ; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 


‘* All night across the dark we steer ; 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room beside the pier 
I find my vessel fast.” 





‘“*When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very procd and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 


ACROs8 THE CHASM. New York: Charles 

Scribuer’s Sons. 

The chasm across which North and South 
are brought to clasp hands in this story is 
not so dark and tragic a barrier as that 
which has been frequently represented in 
preceding studies of the same theme. It is 
evident thata new generation of novelists 
is now coming upon the stage; younger 
members of the fraternity of authors, to 
whom the ‘bloody chasm’’ isa tradition 
rather than a memory, with whom sectional 
antipathies soften to not irreconcilable di- 
versities. The present novel is evidently 
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written from a Southern standpoint, but its 
anonymous authoress—for femininity may 
be safely predicted in this case—has reason 
clear enough and sympathies broad enough 
to see and embrace the characteristics of 
North and South with impartial fairness. 
This is done through the personality of 
Margaret Trevennon,an exceptionally charm- 
ing and unprejudiced Southern girl, who 
acquires her first experiences of Northern 
character during a winter spentin Wash- 
ington. This is not a Hyperborean latitude 
for studying Northern character, but even 
here Margaret finds such a change from the 
social customs and minor morals to which 
she has been accustomed that it can only be 
wondered what she would have found ina 
chillier region—Boston, for instance. The 
chief subject of her wonder and of her ani- 
madversions is the careful anxiety with 
which ‘‘ Northerners’”? choose their ac- 
quaintances, shielding themselves from so- 
cial derogation and desirous to be only inti- 
mate in ‘‘ the best circles.’’ She cannot un- 
derstand why ‘‘a lady born and reared 
should ever have to think of anything like 
that;’? and is of opinion that it is 
too disagreeable a puzzle ‘to decide 
whom to treat civilly and whom _ to 
snub,’ an idea which is derided by 
her Washington cousin as a “ high-flown 
Southern notion ”’ of too general hospitality. 
This discriminating Margaret is the centre 
of many pleasing pictures of the lighter as- 
pects of social life, and sits in serene judg- 
ment upon the conflicting claims of three 
lovers—an amiable but indolent and “ shift- 
less ’’ Carolinian, an energetic and ambitious 
New Yorker, and a polished cosmopolitan 
who has outgrown any special sympathy 
with either section. To which of the three 
the feminine Paris awards the golden apple 
must in fairness be left for the reader of 
this agreeable story to discover in its own 


pages. Cee 


ONE OF THE DUANES. A Novel. By Alice 
King Hamilton. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The strongest pecuiiarity of this story is 
its semi-military flavor of garrison life, as 
seen from the feminine side; and a very 
fair idea of the manners and customs, con- 
ventionalities and artificial distinctions of 
such little communities as that composed by 
the military station and navy yard of ‘ Fort 
Barrancas ”’ can be gathered from its pages. 
The scenery of the Florida coast, Pensacola 
and its bay, and tne little town of Warring- 
ton are well sketched in for the background 
of the story, and an impish little negro, evi- 
dently drawn from life, adds liveliness to 
its subordinate figures. Allthis is the best 

art of the work. The main characters, 

ero, heroine and villain, are of a rather 
conventional type, and the sad complica- 
tions of the story all rest upon one of those 
senseless suppressions of the truth whieh 
are only too common in novels, and which 
never, it is to be hoped, could possibly occur 
in real life. It is difficult to feel much sym- 
pathy with the woes of Bonny Duane, when 

One common sensible word of explanation 

would at once have disposed of all her trou- 

bles, except those inseparable from her kin- 
ship to the ruffian whom she allows to be 
mistaken for her lover. 

Thereis so much thatis genuinely fresh 
and good in ‘‘ One of the Duanes”’ that it is 
only to be wished that its author’s next lit- 
erary venture may retain all its merits, with 
the additional advantage of a more sensible 
plot. 

BRIEFER NOTICES. 

The powerful but gruesome stories of the 
late Fitz James O’Brien once read are not 
easily forgotten, and those who became fa- 
miliar with the best specimens in this col- 
lection, either in the excellent but too short- 
lived Putnam’s Magazine or the earlier is- 





sues of the Atlantic, will be glad to renew 
the shivery pleasure given by a perusal of 
“The Wonder Smith,’ ‘The Lost Room,’’ 
‘*What Was It?” ete., inthe volume just 
issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
C The Diamond Lens and Other Stories,”’ by 

itz James O’Brien.) There is a Hoffman- 
esque grotesqueness about these stories 
which is heightened by the strong element 
of the supernatural which pervades them. 
If not precisely wholesome reading, they 
are at least impressive. 

The latest publication in the series of 
Educational Classics, (Boston : Ginn, Hath 
& Co.), is Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ Leonard and Ger- 
trude,’’ translated and abridged by Eva 
Channing. In the course of a brief intro- 
duction by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, the story 
is described as one ‘‘of deep and ardent 
love, not for an individual, but for the 
wretched, the weak, and for children.’”’ In 
this story Pestalozzi unfolded a complete 
scheme of social, industrial and educational 
reform. A wretched village, full of intem- 
perance, idleness, ignorance and want, ag- 
gravated by corruption and dishonesty, is, 
through the wise policy of itsruler, aided by 
the example and help of a splendid house- 
wife, putin a fair way to become just the 
reverse. Gertrude teaches her children 
neatness and order, corrects their faults, 
instructs them in the art of spinning, then 
reading and writing, develops their gener- 
ous instincts, represses their vanity, and is 
finally induced to assistin the formation of 
aschool on the plan of her own home-in- 
struction. Through it all runs the key-note 
of Pestalozzi’s belief: ‘‘It is more impor- 
tant to be something than to learn some- 
thing,’’ a belief which probably none have 
so widely departed from as those who in 
these times call themselves his disciples. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


There will be two editions of the Revised 
Old Testament, the Oxford and the Cam- 
bridge, but as the plates used by each uni- 
versity are cast from the same type, the 
editions will be identical. 

Madame Patti has determined to write for 
publication a series of memoirs and personal 
recollections. 

Walther Von Goethe, a grandson of the 
great poet and his only remaining lineal de- 
scendant, has just died. 

The new translation of ‘‘Don Quixote” 
by Mr. John Ormsby, of which we have 
already made mention, will be issued .ix,four 
monthly volumes, the first of which was 
promised by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
tor the 26th ult. In his introduction Mr. 
Ormsby states the reasons which induced 
him to make an entirely new translation of 
“Don Quixote,’ and givesa sketch of the 
life and works of Cervantes. The appen- 
dices to the translation will comprise, among 
other features, an alphabetical list of the 
proverbs introduced in the book; an account, 
critical and bibliographical, of theSpanish ro- 
mances of chivalry;anda concise bibliography 
of ‘‘Don Quixote,” and its translations. 

The Critic understands that Mr. Lowell 
has been offered the Chair ef English Liter- 
ature at Oxford,but has declined to consider 
the proposition on the ground that duty to 
his grandchildren demands his return to 
America. The offer came in the form of a 
note from Mr. Lowell’s friend, Professor 
Max Miiller, who was sure of the poet’s 
election before he communicated with him 
on the subject. The Professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature is the first one of the kind at 
Oxford. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in press the 
life of Gustave Doré, made up from materi- 
als furnished by his family and from a_per- 
sonal knowledge of the artist by Mme. 
Blanche Roosevelt. 





§ §The very doubtful statement that General 
Grant is to receive $200,000 from the pub- 
lishers of his autobiography has obtained 
circulation. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold is now preparing for 
his approaching visit to this country, and 
the announcement is made in London that 
he will undertake no fresh literary work 
until he returns home with some more im- 
pressions of America. 

The posthumous honors which have been 
conferred on Sidney Lanier, the poet, have 
been very numerous. His admirers are now 
making efforts to erect a monument to his 
memory in Macon, Ga., where he was born. 
Lanier’s death at a comparatively early age 
had a melancholy phase in view of the gen- 
eral recognition which the world was about 
to accord him. 

Turgueneff’s ‘‘Annals of a Sportsman,” 
translated by F. Abbott, will soon be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Holt & Co. 

‘‘The Ambassadors of Commerce,’’ by A. 
P. Allen, an old traveler, otherwise ‘‘drum- 
mer,”’ is a forthcoming work announced in 
London by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin for early 
publication. In it Mr. Allen—himself, as 
the title-page announces, an old traveler— 
attempts to analyze and describe the history, 
qualifications and habits of the commercial 
traveler. The book is enlivened by numer- 
ous reminiscences of life on the road and 
sketches of men who have risen from the 
ranks. 

No English writer has the same boast as 
the American lady, Mrs. Southworth, who, 
in addition to her collected works, is com- 
puted to be the author of as many serial 
stories which have never been reprinted in 
book form. Her contract with her publisher 
obliges her to furnish stories to no other 
paper. One of her serials has been printed 
in the New York Ledger four times, and has 
never appeared in book form. 

A popular life of General Sir Charles 
Napier, by the Hon. W. Napier Bruce, is 
among Mr. Murray’s announcements of 
forthcoming books. 

A work which has been a considerable 
time In preparation is inthe press, and will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. It is a ‘Dictionary of the Drama,’”’ 
by Mr. W. Davenport Adams. The workis 
a comprehensive guide to the plays, players, 
play-writers and play-houses of England 
and America. 

Maurice Thompson, the well-known poet 
and writer,and the best authority on archery 
in the country, has accepted the position of 
State Zoologist of Indiana. 


A Life of General Gordon has just been 
published in Dutch, the sale of which is al- 
most unprecedented in Holland. The whole 
of the first large edition was ordered before 
it was ready, and a second had to be issued 
at onee. Fhe author, Rev. C.S. A. van 
Scheltema, is a clergyman of nearly eighty 
years of age, whose whole life has been de- 
voted to philanthropic labors. 

The first volume of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
political series is to be on ‘Imperial Federa- 
tion,’ contributed by the Marquis of Lorne. 
It will be issued very shortly. 

The first large edition of Mr. Marvin’s 
work, ‘“The Russians at the Gates of Herat,’’ 
was sold immediately on publication. A 
further edition, making the twentieth thous- 
and, is at press. 

M. Vambery the cable states, has arrived 
in England. He is expected to deliver lec- 
tures on the Turcoman, on England and 
Russia in Central Asia, and on Herat from 
a commercial and industrial point of view. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. are to issue a 
‘History of China,’’ by Robert K. Douglass, 
edited by Arthur Gilman and Yan Phon 
Lee, a Chinese student at Yale. 
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Mr. Bigeiow’s edition of Mr, 8. J. Tilden’s 
writings and speeches is coming from the 
press of Harper & Bros. 

Franz Liszt has left Vienna for Weimar, 
where he proposes to spend the summer pre- 
paring his memoirs for publication. ° 

Professors Kan, of Amsterdam, and Van 
der Lith, of Leyden, have started a Revue 
Coloniale Internationale, the first number of 
which will appear on July 1st. It will bea 

iebald affair; articles may be written in 
Juteh, English, French or German. It 
would have been wiser to follow Professor 
de Gubernatis’ example and choose French 
as the language of the magazine. 

Frederick J. Fargus, better known as 
‘Hugh Conway,” author of “Called Back,” 
is recovering from a dangerous illness at 
Monte Carlo. 

A French translation of Mr. Henry James’ 
‘Siege of London’ will be published in 
Paris soon. The first edition, it is said, will 
consist of 50,000 copies. 

The Dean of Chichester has in the press, 
in London, what he styles ‘Ten Lives of 
Good Men.’’ They are as follows: The 
Learned Divine (M. J. Routh); The Re- 
storer of the Old Paths (Hugh James Rose); 
The Great Provost (Hawkins); The Re- 
modeller of the Episcopate (Samuel Wilber- 
force); The Humble Christian (R. L. Cot- 
ton); The Pious Librarian (IH. O. Coxe); 
The Faithful Steward (R. Gresswell); The 
Christian Philosopher( Mansel); The Single- 
minded Bishop (Jacobson), and The Good 
Layman (C. L. Higgins). Mr. Murray is 
the publisher. 

Messrs. Dean & Son, the well-known 
London publishers of juvenile works, in- 
tend issuing a weekly paper printed in 
chromo-lithography. They claim that it 
it will be the first colored picture paper ever 
issued. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett are to publish in 
two volumes ‘‘The Real Shelley,’’ by Mr. 
John Cordy Jeaffreson, a companion book 
to “The Real Lord Byron.” Together with 
other surprises for Byronic and Shelleyan 
specialists. ‘*The Real Shelley’’ will give 
a demonstration that Byron had Shelley’s 
authority for retaining Mrs. Shelley’s vindi- 
eatory letter to Mrs. Hoppner—the letter 
about whose retention Mr. Froude wrote so 
much to Byron’s discredit in the Vineteenth 
Century of August, 1883. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison is writing a series 
of traveler’s stories which she names ‘‘Bric- 
a-Brae Tales.’? Mr. Walter Crane is mak- 
ing designs to accompany and _ illustrate the 
text. 

A German scientific journal lately made 
the statement that it would be beneficial to 
the eyesight to print books in dark blue ink, 
on pale green paper. The first volume 
printed in this way—‘‘The Natnral History 
of the Women of Berlin’’—has just made its 
appearance. 

Miss Garnett’s “Greek Folk Songs,” tie 
publication of which has been delayed for 
more than a year, will be pub ished during 
the present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


The first volume of the Memorial Edition 
of Thomas Bewick’s works (Bernard 
Quaritch) is about ready 

Mr. J. A. Symonds has been for some 
time past engaged upon the sequel:to his 
‘Renaissance in Italy.””. This work, which 
will probably be called ‘Italy and the 
Council of Trent,” deals with the period 
between 1530 and 1600, tracing the changes 
effected in Italian polities, society and cul- 
ture by the Spanish ascendency and the 
Catholic revival. 


The following details concerning Mr. Phi- 
lander Deming, whose books are popular, 
but of whom little of a personal nature was 
known, have been published: Mr. Deming 





was born near Albany in 1829, graduated 
from Vermont University, and up to some 
four years ago was a stenographer in the 
higher Courts of Vermont. Several years 
since he was admitted to the Bar, but has 
never practiced. In 1872-3 a series of short 
stories, including ‘‘Lost,” ‘John’s Trial’ 
and ‘‘Willie,’? began to appear over his sig- 
nature in Zhe Atlantic. The location of 
each story was laid among the Adirondacks, 
and the entire number were remarkable for 
their simplicity of narrative and artistic 
finish. Since 1880 Mr. Deming has been a 
contributor to Lippineott’s and to Harper’s 
Christmas publication, as well as to The At- 
lantic. Some two years ago, ‘Tompkins,”’ 
his most admired story, appeared in the lat- 
ter magazine. It forms a part of the title to 
his last volume, ‘“‘Tompkins and Other 
Folks.’’ Mr. Deming now devotes the greater 
portion of his time to literary work. He 
usually spends his summers among the Adi- 
rondacks and the rest of the year in Albany. 
He is unmarried and of a retiring disposi- 
tion. 


Dr. Theodore Von Oppolzer, of Vienna, 
announces the publication of an extended 
list of the dates of solar and lunar eclipses, 
prepared under his direction. There will 
be 8000 of the former and more than 5000 of 
the latter class of phenomena, and all in- 
cluded between the years 1207 B. C. and 
2160 A. D. 


Professor Fay, of Tufts College, recently 
asked 350 college professors their opinions 
as to the proper modern language equivalent 
for the Greek required for admission to col- 
lege. Sixty-seven per cent, as between Ger- 
man and French, advocated German, on ac- 
count of its superior disciplinary value. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
immediately a new volumeby Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, entitled ‘‘Philistinism; Plain 
Words Concerning Certain Forms of Un- 
belief.”’ 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have in press 
“ Tistorical Lights,’? by Charles E. Little; 
“Sunrise on the Soul,’ by Hugh Smith 
Carpenter, D. D.; and Volume III. of Apos- 
tolic Life,’’ by Joseph Parker, D. D. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons issue to- 
day from advance sheets the most important 
contribution yet made to a knowledge of 
the Russian Empire. This is the long-ex- 
pected and much-talked-of book of Step- 
niak, the Nihilist writer, whose striking 
‘¢Underground Russia”? gave a glimpse of 
the thoroughness of his knowledge. The 
present book is entitled ‘‘ Russia Under the 
Czars,”’ and it gives such a complete and 
clear picture as perhaps no other hand could 
furnish. Its revelations are fuller and more 
startling than any vet made of the aims and 
methods of the government, as well as the 
Nihilists. The extraordinary timeliness of 
its publication is, of course, a matter of ac- 
cident, as the author and translator have 
been for some time superintending its pas- 
sage through the press in London. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Paper Edition. Pp. 292. $0.50. Roberts 
Bros., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. AND OTHER 
TALES. By Edward E. Hale. Pp. 300. $0.50, 
Roberts Bros., Boston. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 

LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST. By James Rees. Pp. 
523. $2.00. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadel- 
phia. . 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION, St. LOUIS, 1884. Ed- 
ited by Isabel C. Barrows, Pp. 483. $1 00. George 
H. Ellis, Boston. 

RECENT AMERICAN SOCIALISM. By Richara T. 
Ely, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies.) Pp. 73. $0.75. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, Baltimore. 





ART NOTES. 

Mr. George Frank Stephens’ portrait 
statue of Frederick Lauer has been cast in 
bronze by Messrs. Bureau Brothers, and is 
now ready for delivery at their foundry, 
Fairmount avenue and Ninth street. Itisa 
life-size standing figure, and is recognized 
asa speaking likeness. Those who knew 
Mr. Lauer will remember the attitude in 
which he is presented, with his cane in his 
right hand, pressed firmly against his hip, a 
familiar pose which the sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in making at once life-like and 
statuesque. The main value of the work is 
of course in its faithful portraiture, 
and in this respect it has every good quality, 
conveying a just impression of personality 
and character. But, furthermore, as a work 
of art, it embodies an idea—the idea of 
strength in repose. The sturdy form, mas- 
sive about the shoulders and well girt at the 
waist, though at rest, is imbued with the at- 
tributes of great physical power; the some- 
what rugged features are calm and placid, 
but in their bold modeling is seen in- 
tensity of expression, indomitable will 
and capability of profound —emo- 
tions; the hands are quietly closed, the 
o ne holding the cane and the other a rolled 
paper, but they are competent hands, mus- 
cular and close-knit, the hands of aman of 
executive force, and as with these details, so 
with the ensemble, the altitude and mass of 
the figure suggesting a strong, active man 
of affairs, pausing fora moment in quiet 
contemplation. 

The Ladies’ Decorative Art Club are hold- 
ing an exhibition this week at their rooms, 
No. 1512 Pine street, of the work done by 
the members during the past season. This 
is the second annual exhibition held by the 
club, and it marks a considerable advance 
in several important respects. There are 
some crude things to be seen necessarily, as 
the object apparently is to show the aver- 
age accomplishment of the classes rather 
than examples of special excellence, but the 
standard of merit is decidedly bigher than 
last year. Theclub is evidently animated 
by the right spirit, and in this exhibition 
makes a favorable report of progress. 

A Loan Exhibition was opened at the 
Union League on Wednesday last and will 
continue open until Tuesday, May 5th. The 
contributions, numbering about. 200, are al- 
most exclusively the works of foreign artists, 
and include examples of many eminent 
painters, particularly of the French and the 
Belgian schools. 

Mr. J. Liberty Tadd will give a course of 
lectures, with spectroscopic illustrations, at 
the Academy of the Fine Arts on the great 
Italian masters and their works. The first 
lecture, this Saturday evening, will be on 
Michael Angelo. The second, on Saturday, 
May 9th, will be on Raphael. These lec- 
tures were prepared for Mr. Tadd’s classes, 
and were so highly appreciated that he 
has been induced by the Committee on Edu- 
cation to give them in public. 


The Committee on Instruction of the 


| Academy also announce that Mr. George C. 


Lambdin will deliver a lecture to artists, art 
students, andinvited guests, on the subject 
of “The Invention of Oil Painting.’’ Mr. 
J ambdin’s discourse will be given in the 
lecture-room of the Academy on the evening 
of May 15th. 


SCIENCE. 

A DEBATE ON VIVISECTION AT OXFORD.* 
In our last issue we gave a brief notice of 
the proceedings in an overflowing convoca- 
tion at Oxford, which resulted ina majority 
of 412 votes to 244in favor of the decree 
promulgated by the Hebdomadal council. 





*From Nature (London) March 19. 
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This decree had only an indirect bearing 
upon the question of vivisection ; but as it 
was made an occasion for afresh, and, let 
us hope, a final, trial of strength between 
the scientific and anti-scientifie forces of the 
university, it is desirable to furnish our 
readers with a somewhat more full account 
of what took place than we had time to 
print last week. Seeing that the debate had 
clearly been organized with no small amount 
of care on the side of the anti-vivisection- 
ists, and that the ablest as well as the most 
authoritative speakers in Oxford who could 
support their cause were put forward, we 
may regard the arguments which were ad- 
duced as a fair example of the best that can 
be said against vivisection by cultured 
thought and cultured speech. We will 
therefore confine our remarks to what was 
said on this side of the question. 

Regarded as a piece of oratory, the speech 
of Canon Liddon was, in our opinion, per- 
fect; and the effect of what we may term 
an artistic eloquence was enhanced by the 
appearance and costume of the speaker, as 
well as by the appropriateness of his sur- 
roundings in the densely crowded Sheldon- 
ian Theatre. But when we look from the 
manner to the matter of his speech, we are 
unable to bestow such unqualified praise, 
although we confess that even here we were 
agreeably surprised by the judicious moder- 
ation of itstone. His views, briefly stated, 
were, that so long as we hold it morally 
lawful to kill animals for food, or otherwise 
to use them for our own purposes, so long 
must we in consistency hold that, under 
certain circumstances, it is morally lawful 
to inflict pain upon animals for the benefit 
of man. The special case of vivisection 
does not differ in principal from other cases 
where pain is thus infiicted ; but it ought to be 
qualified by three conditions: it should be 
resorted to as rarely as possible, it should be 
guarded against the instinct of cruelty, and 
it should be so usedas not to demoralize 
spectators. With all this every physiologist 
would of course agree. The Canon, how- 
ever, proceeded to talk what, in the strictest 
meaning of the word, must be termed non- 
sense, when he affirmed that physiology 
might be ‘‘ divorced”’ from vivisection. That 
this statement has gained currency among 
the anti-vivisectionists does not aiter its es- 
sentially unreasonable character. It is per- 
fectly true that in many departments of 
physiological research vivisection is not re- 
quired ; but itis no less true thatin many 
other departments vivisection is an uncon- 
ditional necessity. This fact, one would 
think, admits of being rendered obvious to 
any impartial mind, howsoever ignorant of 
physiological science; for, if this science 
consists in the study of vital processes 
going on in the living organism, does it not 
obviously follow that some of them can 
only be studied while actually taking place? 
How, for example, would it be possible to 
gain any knowledge of the electrical and 
other changes whichoccur in a gland during 
the process of secretion, except by estimat- 
ing these changes during the act of secre- 
tion? The gratuitous information which 
physiologists receive from technically igno- 
rant sources touching the nature and the 
value of their own methods can only sug- 
gest the presumption of inexperienced 
youth when venturing to instruct a mater- 
nal grandparent in the practical aspects of 
oology. 

It appears that Professor Burdon-Sander- 
son had pledged himself not to exhibit vivi- 
sections to his class for the purposes of 
teaching, and for this concession to the un- 
reasoning prejudice of his opponents he re- 
ceived a warm expression of gratitude from 
Canon Liddon. Probably enough, under 
the circumstances in which he is placed, the 





concession is a prudent one, but that it 
merited the eulogium which was bestowed 
upon it by Canon Liddon, on. moral grounds, 
no man of common sense could very well 
suppose. Demonstrations on the living 
subject, if performed in a class-room at Ox- 
ford, would of course be always performed 
on animals under the influence of anzsthet- 
ics ; and therefore the ‘‘demoralizing”’ effects 
upon the minds of young men, which Canon 
Liddon takes to have been averted by Pro- 
fessor Sanderson’s concession, can only be 
understood to consist in disregarding the 
mawkish sentimentality which cannot stand 
the sight of a painless dissection. This 
kind of ‘* morality’? may be regarded as 
tolerable in a girl ; ina man it is not tolera- 
ble, and deserves the same kind of pitying 
contempt as is accorded to personal cow- 
ardice, with which it is most nearly allied. 

Canon Liddon, however, regretted that 
Professor Sanderson had not further pledged 
himself to restrict his experiments for the 
purposes of research to animals kept under 
the influence of anesthetics during the 
operations, and killed before recovering 
from their anesthesia. Wehave no doubt 
that Professor Sanderson might have com- 
plied with the first of these suggestions 
without any serious detriment to his future 
researches; for, as a matter of fact, the 
eases in which anesthetics interfere with 
the progress of an experiment are, compar- 
atively speaking, very rare indeed, except 
where the occurrence of pain forms a neces- 
sary part of the experiment—z. ¢., in certain 
researches on the functions of sensory 
nerves. But as all the functions of sensory 
nerves which require for their study the in- 
fliction of pain have already been worked 
out, physiology, as it now stands, does not 
demand the absence of anesthetics, save in 
a very sinall percentage of operations; 
therefore, when pain is inflicted during an 
operation, it is due, as a rule, not to the exi- 
gencies of research, but tothe indifference 
of the operator,—a fact which we think 
physiologists ought to be more insistent 
than they are in impressing upon the mind 
of the public. 

Nevertheless, we feel persuaded that Pro- 
fessor Sanderson was perfectly right in not 
binding himself never to operate without 
anesthetics ; for by so doing he would have 
virtually conceded the principle that the 
suffering of an animalis too great a price 
at which to buy an advance of knowledge; 
and this, among other things, would have 
been to place a moral stigma upon some of 
the most valuable researches of the past. 
Besides, as was pointed out in the course of 
an able speech by Professor Dicey, it is not 
desirable that the status of a professor in 
the university should be regarded as be- 
neath that of a gentleman ; and, if it issup- 
posed that Dr. Sanderson is not to be trusted 
in the latter capacity, he ought never to 
have been chosen to fill an Oxford chair. In 
short, as the representative of physiology in 
Oxford, Dr. Sanderson, by the nature and 
extent of his concession, has drawn a clear 
distinction between the importance of teach- 
ing and of research; he has consented to 


allow the teaching to suffer, if needs be ; 


but he will not consent to yield an inch 
where the principles of research are con- 
cerned. 

The other suggestion which was thrown 
out by Canon Liddon—namely, that a_pro- 
fessor of physiology ought to pledge himself 
to kill every animal before it recovers from 
its anesthesia—is, from every point of view, 
absurd. Inthe first place, the suggestion 
can only emanate from the uninformed sup- 
position that the pain of a healing wound is 
considerable. But we know, from the ex- 
perience of hospital practice, that even the 
most severe wounds are painless while heal- 
ing, unless the process of healing is compli- 
cated by morbid conditions, which now ad- 
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| mit of being wholly prevented by antiseptic 

methods. Asa matter of fact, therefore, in 
| our physiological laboratories, as in our sur- 

gical wards, there is at the present time but 
; an extremely stinall amount of suffering to 
be fuund in connection With the healing of 
wounds ; and no man of ordinary sense who 
had ever seen the inside of either the one or 
the other would have cared to make the sug- 
gestion which we are considering. But in 
the next place, even if this were not so, it 
would have been highly wrong in any pro- 
fessor of physiology to restrict himself to 
the performance of experiments the objects 
of which could be secured during the action 
of an anesthetic. Certainly, more than 
half the experiments which the physiologist 
has now to perform have reference to ques- 
ions of after-effects, and thisdis especially 
the case in experiments bearing upon the 
problems of pathology. 

The speech of the Bishop of Oxford was 
bad, both in logic and in taste. It was bad 
in logic, because, in arguing for the total 
suppression of physiological research in Ox- 
ford, he relied upon foreign practice for his 
evidence of cruelty. This was essentially 
illogical, because it fails to distinguish be- 
tween two very different things—namely, 
the cruelty, if any, which attaches to vivi- 
section p-7 se, and the cruelty which arises 
from other sources. If the state of public 
feeling in some foreign countries is not so 
sensitive as it is in our own on the matter of 
inflicting pain upon the lower animals, it is 
obviously unfair to search through the con- 
tinent for instances of cruelty in connection 
with physiological research, and then to ad- 
duce such instances as proof of cruelty 
necessarily attaching to physiological re- 
search at home. We might as well argue 
against the use of mules in England be- 
sause these animals are badly treated in 
Spain. As we have already said, there are 
now but extremely few cases possible in 
which the occurrence of pain is necessary 
for the purposes of an experiment; and 
therefore the proof of pain having been in- 
flicted in any one case constitutes proof, 
not of the pain-giving character of vivisec- 
tion in general, but of the carelessness of 
some operator in particular. The cruelty 
must belong to the individual, not to the 
methods; and we are not aware that any 
charge of cruelty has hitherto been proved 
against an Engiish physiologist. 

The Bishop of Oxford’s speech was bad 
in taste, because he sought, missionary- 
wise, to tell some anecdote of horror, which 
the good sense of convocation prevented 
him from narrating, further than that the 
subjectof his story was to have been ‘an 
affectionate little dog.”” Butas he was not 
able to give any reference to the scene of 
his tragedy, after a prolonged battle with 
his audience upon this somewhat necessary 
proof of authenticity, he was obliged to 
give way. His taste was perhaps still more 
questionable when, in the presence of Pro- 
fessor Sanderson and other working physi- 
ologists, he proceeded toadduce the favorite 
argument that the pursuit of experimental 
physiology exercises a baleful influence on 
the moral nature. That the argument is 
unsound, both in principle and in fact, we 
need not wait to show. 

The speech of Professor Freemar wasren- 
dered wholly inaudible by a general uproar, 
which proceeded chiefly from the side which 
he rose to support. We were told that this 
was due to the memory of the effect which 
was produced by his speech on the occasion 
of the previous vote. 

Upon the whole, we think that the debate 
was of no little service to the cause of physi- 
ology in Oxford; and, when we consider 
how largely the majority of votes has grown 
since the first of the three divisions, we are 
glad to congratulate the university upon 
having shown so emphatically that, not less 
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than her sister, she is able to withstand the 
assaults of the two great enemies of learn- 
ing—ignorance and fanaticism. 
THE VISION AND HEARING OF FISH. 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, H. P. Wells. 

But little has been written on the develop- 
ment of vision and hearing in fish, and that 
little has been theory rather than deduction 
from actual experiment. My own experi- 
ments as to the effects that sound produces 
on trout (and Lassume that all fishes are 
more or less alike in this respect) have 
been confined to this: Frequently when 
able to observe a trout while myself 
unseen have I screamed and_ shouted 
at the top of my voice. These demon- 
strations have invariably been without 
the slightest effect, but when varied 
by a concussion which would communicate 
itself to the water this has no longer been 
the case, and evidence of alarm, or at least 
that the concussion was felt, has been ap- 
parent. Inan English work, the name of 
which I in vain endeavor to recall, an ac- 
count of some very interesting and more de- 
cisive experiments are given. The writer 
caused a building to be erected over the 
water, and made his observations through 
small apertures constructed for the purpose, 
so that he was quite concealed. His trout 
were well accustomed tothe wiles of the 
angler and timid. Sending a man out of 
sight behind the building the firing of 
a gun by him produced not the slightest ef- 
fect on the trout, whorose freely during the 
experiment to flies blown toward them 
through atube. Iam, therefore, convinced 
that no sound is injurious which does not 
communicate its vibration to the water. 
But concussion upon the side or bottom of a 
boat, or jumping from rock to rock, or blows 
upon a hard bottom with the wading staff or 
with hob-nailed shoes, [think aresoinvaded 
through and by the water as to be in some 
measure perceptible to the fish and alarm 
them. That fish possess the sense of hearing 
their anatomical structure goes far to 
prove, while that they are not insensible to 
sounds produced in the air must be ad- 
mitted, unless the doubter is prepared to 
eall in question the numerous accounts by 
alleged eye-witnesses of their coming to be 
fed at thesound of a bell, ete. This I, for 
one, hesitate to do, notwithstanding I have 
never been able to make a sound in the air 
which seemed to produce the slightest effect 
on trout in water, to which fish my experi- 
ments have been confined. It may, how- 
ever, well be that the sound was perceived, 
while the fish were so habituated to the 
roar of the waterfall and similar noises, with- 
out any ill consequences ensuing, that sound 
alone was not regarded by them as an indi- 
cation of danger. 


NOTES. 
A party of French engineers and hydro- 
graphers has left for Tunis, charged with 
making the necessary studies on the spot 
for the construction of the harbor in the 
Bay of Gabes, at the mouth of the Oued 
Mellah, in connection with the canal which 
is to establish navigable communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Chotts. It 
willbe remembered that,in the early springof 
1883, M. De Lesseps made a trip to those great 
marsh lakes in Southern Tunis, which it is 
the intention to convert into a vast inland 
sea, with a view of testing the results of the 
late Colonel Roudaire’s survey, and that he 
eame back convinced that the scheme was 
practicable. The expedition which has now 
started willalso make investigations as to 
‘the feasibility of sinking artesian 


along the route, and the survey for a rail- 
way which it might hereafter be thought 
necessary to construct. 

The head of the expedition is Comman- 
dant Landas, Professor of Topography at 
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the Sehoolof Saint Cyr. Heis accompanied 
by M. Baronnet, who assisted Colonel 
Roudaire in making the preliminary sur- 
veys, and several other engineers. It may 
be advisable to recall to mind the chief fea- 
tures of the report on the undertaking 
which M. De Lesseps published after his 
return from ‘Tunis in 1883. It states that 
the estuary of the Oued Mellab, which is to 
be the beginning of the canal leading to the 
Chotts to be inundated, offers a part, cov- 
ered at high water, of sufficient breadth, 
which might easily be excavated, and would 
form a part sheltered by nature from all the 
winds from northeast to south passing by 
the west. The winds from northeast to 
suuth passing by the east would not be dan- 
gerous tothe breakwaters. The roads in 
front of the entrance are, moreover, in ex- 
actly the same situation as those of Gabes. 


The navigation in the canal, ac- 
cording to the report, would = offer 
no difficulty, as the canal would 


form almost a straight line. The calcereous 
rocks found by Colonel Roudaire’s sound- 
ings in 1879 at the base of the Gabes bar, 
but of comparitively unimportant extent, 
are an advantage rather than an inconven- 
ience at the mouthof the canal. They will 
furnish the requisite material for the con- 
struction of the pier and _ port buildings. 
M. De Lesseps thinks that, considering the 
nature of the soil traversed, it will be suffi- 
cient to cut, in the alluvial part, a canal, on 
the average 80 to 100 feet wide, which will 
be further widened by the action of the 
current, This cutting could be executed in 
the maximum period of five years, at an es- 
timated cost of £6,000,000. The proposed 
inland sea would be fifteen times as large as 
the Lake of Geneva It has an_ elevation 
much lower than the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, the depression being in some_places 
as low as 165 feet below that level.—Jron. 
The San Francisco Bridge Company re- 
cently made a large blast with a view of ob- 
taing 90,000 tons of rocks for constructing a 
sea wall at San Francisco. The quarry isa 
bluff, sixty feet high, at the water’s edge at 
the mouth of Visitation Valley. Eleven 
tunnels in all have been run and four have 
been exploded, 11,000 pounds of Judson 
powder being used. Each tunnel was fifty 
feet long, and extended to an L, in which 
was the powder. From the L to the mouth 
of each tunnel rock and dirt had been 
“tamped”’ in as bard as possible. The four 
explosions were to occur successively, the 
first to loosen the cliff and make it easier 
for the second to become effective, and so 
on. The first explosion was awaited 
with some little apprehension by the 
harbor commissioners and other occupants 
of the towboat. But when it occurred, 
with a dull, heavy sound, and it became ap- 
parent that fragments of stone were not to 
fly through the air, there was a unanimous 
desire that the boat should move nearer the 


shore. The other explosions occurred soon 
after. No.3 wasa grand affair. A great 


section of the cliff was toppled over, and 
huge boulders and tons of dirt rushed down 
to the water’s edge. The blasts were pro- 
nounced suecessful, and the quality of 
stone, on subsequent inspection. seemed sat- 
isfactory to the harbor commissioners. It 
was estimated by the engineers that the 11,- 
000 pounds of explosives had displaced in 
about ten minutes 35,000 tons of rock and 
earth. 


The census of 1880 gives the number of 
persons engaged in gainful occupations as 
17,392,000, or 47.31 per cent of total persons 
over 10 years old. hese were engaged in 
the four chief lines of occupation, as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, 7,670,000; professional 
and personal services, 4,074,000; trade and 
transportation, 1,810,000; manufacturing, 
mechanical and wining industries, 3,837,000. 
In 1870 the number engaged in occupations 








was 12,505,000. Of those in 1880, 2,647,000 
were women. The number of _per- 
sons over 10 years of age is 36,761,000, 
leaving 19,369,000 unaccounted for. The 
latter number is about equal to the number 
attending school or physically incapable of 
labor. The census shows an increase over 
1870 of about 30 per cent in population, but 
an increase of 39 per cent in the number en- 
gaged in occupations over the gain in popu- 
lation is accounted for by the growth of the 
factory system. 

A new bird is said to have appeared in 
Oregon City in flocks of about seventy. The 
bird is a trifle smaller than a robin, and the 
male is decked out in beautiful colors, his 
back, head and neck being golden peacock 
green, whereas these parts on the female are 
ofa sombre drab color. Both are snow 
white under the wings, and on the back is a 
curved ribbon of white, forming a crescent, 
each of the two arms of which commences 
at the front part of the wing—supposing the 
bird is at rest—and meets the other on the 
posterior part of the back. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
The N. Y. Tribune, April 27. 

With war abroad more probable than at 
any other time this year, the average price 
of sixty stocks is only $45.78—lower,than it 
has been at any time since early in January. 
Though prices of grain advanced last week, 
they are not as high as they were about the 
middle of the month, when peace was 
deemed probable and Komaroff was making 
explanations. Now Russia refuses to ex- 
plain further, but iron and steel and _ pro- 
visions are weaker, as well as cotton; and 
oil is stagnant at 787g, about 314 cents lower 
than it wasa monthago. The exchanges 
continue to show remarkable inactivity in 
business, falling 3714 per cent below last 
year at New York, and 7 per cent elsewhere; 
the accumulation of idle money in the banks 
increases, the surplus passing $53,000,000, 
the treasury loses $1,000,000 gold and ‘‘gains’’ 
$2,000,000 silver ina week; and the rate of 
sterling exchange closely approaches the 
gold-exporting point. 

To record these phenomena is easier than 
to explain them, but some explanations are 
obvious. Itis evident, for instance, that 
there are no such foreign purchases of 
American securities as to balance the dis- 
heartening influence of long-continued 
mismanagement and wrangling and rate- 
cutting among the railroads. Rate agree- 
ments seem to have no virtue, though there 
may besome intentional exaggeration in 
the reports telegraphed from the West. 
The belief that the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion will bring relief is general, but no visi- 
ble relief has come as yet. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is said to be confident that the 
Pacific roads and the Pacific Mail will 
soon agree, but the agreement has not 
yet been reached. Reading litigation draws 
near a crisis of some sort, but if the end is 
to be an effort to market all the coal the 
company can, the present disregard of pub- 
lished rates by some companies will seem 
abundantly justified. West Shore plans are 
too numerous, as the sands of the seashore 
for multitude, and also for coherence. Set- 
tlement of suits about the title to the Mis- 
souri Pacific removes some obstacles, but the 
foreclosure of the Texas and St. Louis does 
not promise a season of great profit to the 
Southwestern roads, and the cutting in the 
Northwest seems to grow worse. Transport- 
ing more tonnage than ever before, the rail- 
roads are making small profits. 

Though last week’s warm weather madea 
great change in crop prospects, wheat ad- 
vanced three cents, corn two cents, and oats 
nearly two cents: but there is no increase in 
the export demand, which the rise in prices 
checked some time ago. While the gamblers 
are engaged in deciding which of them shall 
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lose, other producers supply European 
wants, and if prices are kept so high as to 
encourage spring seeding, there will cer- 
tainly be enough wheat on hand next fall to 
save usall from starvation. The curtail- 
ment of the manufacture warrants weakness 
in cotton, and gives a little more strength to 
print cloths, but the demand for staple cot- 
ton goods is still of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, and when large sales are effected it is 
mentioned that very low pricesrule. The 
business in woolen goods is still pronounced 
disappointing. The feature of the iron mar- 
ket was a sale of 250 tons of No. 1 foundry 
in Philadelphia at $17.50, but tin and copper 
are both a little stronger. 

The advance in rates of exchange and the 
increase of the reserves in the New York 
banks appear to be parts of the same fact. 
The demand for money is increasing in Eu- 
rope, and decreasing here. As we insist 
upon creating more of it every week, it 
would be natural that the surplus should go 
abroad; but what we create is silver,and what 
Europe wants isgold. Great Britain wants 
to raise $55,000,000 already; France puts a 
ccna a on gold to prevent losing it, and 

uys sterling here in order to get more of it; 
Germany has presently to fortify its treas- 
ury for emergencies, because through 
Berlin the wants of Russia will be felt 
in the world’s money markets. All Europe 
wants money in order to prepare for the 
stringency which an outbreak of war would 
gause. And, as if to make sure that Europe 
should draw gold from us rather than from 
any other quarter, we are putting up the 
priees of our exportable products so that 
gold may go abroadinstead. The Treasury 
now holds, in excess of certificates, 
only $119,193,028 gold, but the amount of 
silver held in excess of certificates has in- 
creased to $52,521,831. This is in part be- 
eause last week 45.8 percent of the pay- 
ments at the New York Custom House were 
in silver certificates, which raises the pro- 
portion for three weeks of April to 414% per 
cent. 

The troubles between labor and capital do 
not cease; poor as business is in nearly all 
branches, there are many strikes in progress 
and others threatened. If it be true that the 
iron finishers and the puddlers have finally 
come to a rupture, the threatened strike in 
the Pittsburg district may be averted, but 
the collapse of the coal miners’ strike, which 
was very near, was prevented last week by 
the workers in nine mines where the wages 
demanded had been paid, who nevertheless 
stopped work in order to encourage the 
strike. In the Cumberland district the 
miners demanded an increase of wages 
from 40 to 50 cents per ton, or 25 per 
cent, and that at a time when prices are both 
low and demoralized. Tie glassblowers’ 
strike in the Pittsburg and Wheeling district 
is still sustained, in spite of large losses, and 
the coke syndicate finds that the orders are 
diminishing from the West, where the iron 
business is said to be remarkably dull. 

It becomes unpleasantly probable that, as 
soon as there was achance of war in Europe, 
all the speculative markets have proceeded 
to discount it, and so heavily that the prac- 
tical result of the war itself, if it should 
come, could be only disappointment. That 
is after the American fashion, but it is un- 
fortunate that this additional cause of de- 

ression should be brought to bear just at 

his time. 


 DaiFT 
Everybody who has touched on the ques- 
tion of the defense of England has insisted 
on the necessity of rendering London safe 


by means independent of the armiesin the | 
field. The capital is so near to many points | 


of our coast (one vulnerable point is about 
thirty miles from London and others hardly 
more than forty) that a part of an enemy’s 
army which might succeed in any way, 





whether by force or surprise, in moving 
inland faster than the defenders could 
intervene, might lay hands on it. 

Vain would then be any victories of ours 
elsewhere; the foe would have us by the 
throat. Therefore, many schemes have been 
devised for the defense of London. The 
problem has proved one of quite unique dif- 
ficulty, owing to the vast and constantly in- 
creasing area of the metropolis. Only a mil- 
itary ruler, absolute in power and energy, 
could face the task of making of it afortress, 
that is, of inclosing the town with ramparts 
to secure it from assault, and surrounding 
these with an outer circle of forts to shelter 
it from bombardment. A compromise has 
been more than once attempted 
by abandoning the idea of _ the 
ramparts and proposing to surround the cap- 
ital with detached forts, permanently built 
and armed. But besides the objection of 
locking up in these forts the great force ne- 
cessary to man them, the value of the land 
would render it vain to think of purchasing 
sites so extensive. Moreover, forts imply 
the ability to stand a siege, and London is 
never victualed for that contingency, and 
never could be if the command of the sea 
were lost. What it needs is the ability to 
protect itself from assault, and to relieve the 
field army from the necessity of always di- 
rectly covering it; a condition which must 
be embarrassing, and would perhaps lead to 
a fatal extension of our forces. I would 
therefore propose the practicable and, to 
my mind, every way preferable course of 
designing a line of positions round London. 
Taking at first the most vulnerable sides, 
this line might start from Claybury Hill, in 
Essex-on-the-Roding, to the Thames about 
Barking; thence south of the Thames, follow- 
ing either the line marked by the heights of 
Plumstead and Shooter’s Hill, to Bromley, 
or, if it were judged necessary to preserve 
Woolwhich from the chances of fire,the more 
forward front of Erith. Bexley, Chisle- 
hurst, Bromley, and on by Beckenham, 
Upper Norwood, and Wimbledon to Kings- 
ton Hill, from whence the Thames would 
be the front of defense to Kew; thence 
north of the river by Acton, Willeston, 
Muswell Hill, Tottenham, Woodford, to the 
completion of the circuit at Claybury. With- 
in this circuit, of some fifty miles in extent, 
positions must be chosen, each ineluding a 
group of roads leading upon the capital 
from a possible landing place.—Sir Hdward 
Hamiley, in Nineteerth Century. 

+ & 
* 

Of the chords in us which vibrate to the 
touch of nature, the richest are those which 
have been attuned at the dawn of tife; and 
the grown-up lover of traveland the pictur- 
esque is often disconcerted to realize how 
faintand devoid of emotion are the impres- 
sions he receives froin even the most fa- 
mous prospects, in comparison with those 
which he involuntarily retains of the scenery 
of the home where he has been brought up. 
Neither do I believe it makes very much dif- 
ference what kind of scenery thatis. It is 
well, no doubt, that the soul should have as 
fair a seed-time as possible, and be fostered, 
if circumstances will have itso, ‘alike by 
beauty and by fear.’’ But the essence of the 
charm lies not in the landscapes themselves 
amidst which a child is nurtured, but in the 
suseeptibility of the soul at that season—in 
the magie vividness and romance of childish 
experience—and hardly any country-side 
ean be too tame to exercise the Spell of na- 
ture upon the awakening spirit, and to fill it 
with poetical and imaginative impressions 
which grow stronger instead of weaker as 
life advances. 

But what, it may be objected, is the evi- 
dence on this point of the poets themselves? 
Wordsworth, we know, was the child of 
Cumbria, and Scott of the border wilds; 
what flat-land poets of nature can you show 


to compare with these, or where are the 


scngs of Stour or Waveney that shall match 


| with those of Emont and Dervent of Yar- 


| praises of the Huntingdonshire Ouse. 





row and Tweed? Well, Cowper at least 
has to be remembered, with his love and 
And 
Suffolk, too, has her poets—though it must 
be adinitted that they are not in the first 
flight, excepting Crabbe—while on the other 
hand how many noble and romantie regions 
of the earth have never produced a_ poet at 
all. So that from the distribution of those 
capricious birthsit would seem vague to 
argue.—Sidney Colvin, in the Magazine of 
Af. ; 
** 

Domestic dwellings have reached this 
stage in the gradual evolution from the tent 
and log cabin when all those that lay claim 
to completeness go by water. Not that this 
is a finality, but itis the stage achieved at 
present. Whatever else happens, they must 
be so situated that a constant stream of 
water may pass through them, a condition 
which is sometimes overlooked until it is 
too late to conform to it. Moreover, al- 
though the current may be originally 
as pure and _= clear as the skies 
themselves, from which it sometimes 
comes direct by way of the roof and eave 
spouts, when it leaves the house it has be- 
come of the earth, earthy; it is no longer an 
innocent and healthful friend, but an enemy 
to be dreaded, to be driven out as quickly as 
possible and forever banished from the 


premises. Ina word, there must be good 
drainage. Good drainage means one of two 


things, a sewer running to some remote and 
inaccessible outlet, or else a sufficient extent 
of arable land within reach and control, just 
below the surface of which the lowest 
pipes in the house or under 
it may empty themselves harmlessly 
by the method known as sub-surface irriga- 
tion. These two seem to be the only civil- 
ized methods of disposing of the liquid 
wastes of a housebold that are available un- 
der ordinary conditions. Cremation, evap- 
oration, absorption, transportation may be 
reduced to scientific practice in the future, 
and become not merely safe but profitable. 
At present they are expensive and experi- 
men al.—Z. é. Gardner, in Good House- 
keeping. 
** 

Even in smoky London, where the ave 
nues of shade trees to which we are accus- 
tomed cannot be made to grow, with all the 
cockney priggishness you are not likely to 
happen upon anything so ugly as an average 
American suburban street with its white 
picket-fences, wire ‘“‘standards,” and cast- 
iron statuary; its lawn-mowers, its rollers, 
and its garden hose for each few square 
yards of earth. If an Englishman has but a 
small place he gets as much variety as pos- 
sible out of it by cultivating good common 
hardy flowering plants; or if he has not the 
time for that he has a flowering shrub or 
two and lets his grass grow till it is 
fit to cut with a sickle. In old-fashioned 
New England towns, and others 
farther south, the people do 
likewise, and a prettier sight one need not 
wish to see than some of their door yards. 
The larger plots at the rear of our suburban 
dwellings are commonly as much neglected 
as those in front are over-neat. It looks as 
though the latter were understood to be for 
show, the former to be built upon when the 
family grows larger. But these little in- 
closures, whether they are for a few years 
only or for all time, may be made very beau- 
tiful. They should be given, as in the old 
country. a high stone or brick wall, not too 
solidly built, to furnish anchorage for 
creepers, saxifrages, ivy, perhaps ferns and 
wall flowers—such a wall as Browning 
describes in ‘‘Paracelsus.’’ Such a wall 
may well constitute three-fourths 
of a garden, and may be had for 
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next to nothing, as any laborer can build it. 
I know one garden which is nothing but 
wali, and is, so to speak, tipped up on end 
all around, there being only gravel under 
foot. Thisisan extreme example; but if 
the reader could have walked there and ad- 
mired how his mind, as well as sight, was 
led heavenward by the narrow flower bor- 
ders, the mingled colors of brick and stone, 
of mosses, ivy and pennyroyal, of pink wild 
geranium and blue speedwell, rooted in the 
interstices, and of the crop of wall-flowers 
and snap-dragon on top, then by the branches 
overhanging right and left from more 
spacious grounds, and the flutter of birds’ 
wings passing from one bough to another, 
he would likely think no garden complete 
without a high and flourishing garden wall 
about it.—Roger Riordan, in Outing for 
May. 
* % 
* 

I cannot suppose.that any rational being 
would envy Princes when they are traveling 
officially. The Prince of Wales and_ the 
Duke ot Edinburgh left London last Wed- 
nesday night for Berlin, and, having travel- 
ed without stopping, they arrived there af- 
ter a journey of twenty-seven hours. When 
the Princes left Charing Cross they were 
dressed comfortably in shooting suits; but 
next morning they were obliged to change 
their costumes in the railway carriage, for 
the rigor of the etiquette would have been 
outraged if they had not been arrayed in 
Prussian uniforms o1 arrival at Cologne. 
Afteralong night journey it must be a 
right pleasant thing to have to travel all 
day buckled up in a stiff uniform. This, 
however, was not theend of the botherations 
exacted by German usage. <A_ uniform 
which is quite correct for the Rhine pro- 
vinees is by no means the right thing for 
Berlin, so in the evening, after passing 
Madgeburz, it was necessary for the 
Princes again to change their attire; and 
when they arrived at the capital the Prince 
of Wales wore the uniform of the Blucher 
Hussars, of which he is nominally Colonel, 
andthe Duke of Edinburgh that of the 
Thuringian Regiment. Prince Albert Vic- 
tor was the best off of the party, as he has 
never received a German commission; so he 
was able to travel in comfort in his ordinary 


garb. nye 


In 1812 to 1814 Harry Wilson, who carried [ 


the first mail on an Indian pony between 
Shawneetown and St. Louis, passed through 
here on his way to the north part of the 
State, and his son informs me he has often 
heard his father speak of there being a few 
elk in this section at that time, and that they 
were much more plentiful in the north part 
of the State. Jacob Cress informs me they 
had been exterminated prior to 1818, the 
year his father settled here. He well re- 
members a very large pair of antlers and 
head being in the yard at his father’s, and he 
has o!ten found them and buffalo heads and 
horns. William R. Linkwiler says that in 
1827 elk horns and buffalo skulls, with stubs 
of horns and occasionally a buffalo horn, 
could have been picked up by the wagon 
Joad on the prairie east of town. He thinks 
the wolves and mice knawing and fire burn- 
ing them was the reason of their disappear- 
ance about that time, though occasional 
pieces were found as late as 1832. Un- 
doubtedly the Indians exterminated the elk 
before they left this soction. 
* % 


The Fish River Caves near Sidney, in 
Australia, are among the most remarkable 
limestone grottoes inthe world, and take 
rank with the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
and the- Luray Cavern in Virginia. The 
Fish River Caves, which have been recently 
explored, are remarkable for a kind of fili- 
gree glass work and stalactite drapery, 
which hangs like arras from the walls and 








roofs. In one partof the cave a pond of 
clear water was found, “‘its bottom glisten- 
ing with pearls and other concretionary 


forms Jike nodules, marbles, _ birds’ 
eggs, - ete., interspersed with patches 
of diminutive coral forms.’’ In the 


Shawl Cave there are curtains from ten to 
twenty feet long, some nearly white, others 
beautifully striped with pink, yellow and 
brown. A fresh grotto has also been dis- 
covered quite recently at Dorgali, in Sardi- 
nia. The grotto commences with a large 
hall with sixteen columns rising from the 
alabaster floor, and apparently sustaining 
the pure white roof, which is wreathed and 
festooned with flowers and figures of ani- 
mals in limestone. The most wonderful 
thing in the hall was, however, the petrified 
skeleton of a majestic stag, which was 


partly destroyed by visitors, and the spine: 


of which has been sent entire to a professor 
of natural history in Cagliari. The grotto 
consists of six other large chambers full of 
natural curiosities. 

*,% 

One of the most promising of the ma 
artists in Boston has a wealthy father who 
opposed his son’s art aspirations, and wanted 
him to devote himself to business instead. 
The boy, however, was determined to study 
art abroad, and finally the father comprom- 
ised. He wasa large Western dealer in cat- 
tle, and sold his son, on credit, but at a pret- 
ty stiff market price, a small herd of choice 
sattle, with the stipulation that the boy 
should take them to Liverpool to sell. The 
profits on the transaction, if any, he could 
have to pay his expenses while studying 
abroad, but if be lost money he should re- 
turn home and go into business. 

The boy brought the cattle to Boston 
shipped them from here to Liverpool, going 
on the same steamer with them, reached tbat 
port in nine days, struck a good market, sold 
out in one day at a big profit, cabled a check 
to his father for the amount of his loan, and 
in less than a week, with the profits of the 
transaction in his pocket, wasin Parisstudy- 
ing, where he was able to remain two years. 
His pluck and his present success have so 
pleased his father that the latter now says, 
“Go back and continue your studies when- 
ever you get ready, and call on me for what 
funds you want.”’ 

* 


In a letter [published with the recently 
printed ‘‘Autobiography of Sir Henry Tay- 
lor’’?] from Mrs. Cameron to Sir Henry Tay- 
lor there is the following reference to Lord 
Tennyson: ‘Alfred talked very pleasantly 
that evening to Annie Thackeray and 
5 He spoke of James Austen,as James 
Spedding does, as next to Shakespeare. I 
can never imagine what they mean when 
they say such things. Alfred has grown,he 
says, much fonder of you since your last 
two visits here. He says he feels now he is 
beginning to know you and not to feel 
afraid of you, and that he is 
beginning to get over your extreme insol- 
ence to him when he was young and you 
were in your meridian splendor and glory. 
So one reads your simplicity. He was very 
violent with the girls onthe subject of the 
rage for autographs. He said he believed 
every crime and every vice in the world 
were connected with the passion for auto- 
graphs and anecdotes and records; that the 
desiring anecdotes and acquaintance with 
the lives of great men was treating them 
like pigs to be ripped open for the public; 
that he knew he himself should be ripped 
open like a pig; that he thanked God Al- 
mighty with his whole heart and soul that 
he knew nothing, and that the world 
knew nothing, of Shakespeare but his 
writings; and he thanked God _ Al- 
mighty that he knew nothing’ of 
Jane Austen, and that there were no letters 
preserved either of Shakespeare’s or of Jane 





S 





Austen’s that they had not ripped open like 
pigs. Then he said that the post for two 
days had brought him no letters, and that he 
thought there was a sort of syncope in the 
world as to him and to his fame. I told him 
of the mad worship of Swinburne, of $ 
the pre-Raphaelite, saying that Swinburne 
was greater than Shelley, or Tennyson, or 
Wordsworth.’? Many passages of interest 
could be quoted [from the autobiography 
affording insight into the characters of such 
men as Aubrey de Vere, Spedding, Stephen, 
Rogers (now Lord Blachfor) and others. 
From his observations on one phase of the 
character of the present Prime Minister we 
extract the following: ‘‘Mrs.Gladstone,some 
time during her husband’s tenure of office 
as Prime Minister, spoke to me of the power 
he possessed of turning from what was 
arduous and anxious, and becoming at once 
intently occupied with what was neither; 
and she regarded this as having something 
of a saving virtue. But she added that, 
nevertheless, ‘it was a frightful life.’ I was 
reminded of this unusual combination of 
intensity with versatility on one of the few 
occasions on which I happened to meet with 
Mr. Gladstone during his tenure of office as 
First Minister. He asked me what I thought 
of two or three volumes of poetry recently 
published. I had never heard of them, and 
the names of the authors were unknown to 
me. They were presentation copies sent 
him by obscure poets, who, if possessed of a 
grain or two of common sense, could have 
had but little a that their volumes 
would be opened by Mr. Gladstone, even if 
they should pass beyond the sifting hands 
of his private secretaries. He seemed, how- 
ever, to be prepared to discuss their merits, 
had not my entire ignorance stopped the 
way.”’— London Times. , 

* 





* 

Opinions vary as to Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, but there is 
no variance in the appreciation of Miss 
Elizabeth Cleveland, his sister, now the pre- 
siding lady in the White House. All agree 
that she is bright and intelligent in conver- 
sation, unaffected and unpretentious in 
manner, well informed upon all subjects, 
and altogether a most charming and agree- 
able woman.—/. Y. Sun. 








PRESS OPINION. 
THE FIGHT AT FISH CREEK. 
The N. Y. Sun. 

It is clear from General Middleton’s own 
official report that he met a severe check in 
his first encounter with the rebels of the 
Northwest. 

The scene of Friday’s combat was a little 
south of Fort Carlton and of Duck Lake, 
where the opening skirmish of the insur- 
rection occurred. Indeed, the centre of 
Riel’s position is the angle formed by the 
north and south branches of the Saskatche- 
wan, north of Saskatoon; and in that angle 
nearly all the hostilities have taken place, 
except those around Battleford, which is a 
little further up the north branch. General 
Middleton is already, therefore, at the very 
focus of the revolt; and his attempt to 
march down the south branch, frem 
Clark’s Crossing to Batouche, was sure to 
provoke resistance unless the halfbreeds 
cn ready to yield their position without a 

ow. 

It is further obvious that Middleton had 
the greater numbers in the fight at Fish 
Creek. All told, his forces were probably 
about 450 strong, while Riel’s pal hardly 
have numbered half as many. The govern- 
ment troops also included a large proportion 
of the few regulars maintained by the Do- 
minion—the Toronto infantry company, or 
“school,”’ as it is called, and Battery A, also 
regulars. Theearly reports of the battle 
show the proud confidence of the Canadians 
in the prowess of their regulars, supported 
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by volunteers. Riel’s men had been found 
posted at the ravine formed by Fish Creek, 
a tributary of the Saskatchewan, and hence 
across Middleton’s road northward along the 
river from Clark’s Crossing, and twenty-five 
miles distant from the latter point. ‘“The 


ravine,’ said the dispatches, “‘is entirely 
surrounded, and ther. is no_ possibility 
of escape for the _ rebels.’ But 


instead of having the Indians and half 
breeds ina hole, where they could be be- 
sieged and slaughtered at leisure, the gov- | 
ernment troops found that these skilled 
frontiersmen had chosen the best of defen- 
sive positions, from which they repulsed 
Middleton with severe loss. Save for the 
shell firing from his field pieces, which kept 
the enemy at bay,and for the arrival of 
Lord Melgund’s detachment, including the 
Winnipeg half battery, possibly Middleton’s 
leisurely retirement might have been more 
like arout. Much reliance now seems to be 
placed on the expected arrival of a Gatling | 
gun by asteamer; on the other hand, the | 
cutting off of munitions or supplies coming | 
by river might seriously imperil Middleton’s 
forces and strengthen Riel’s. 

The Canadians are astonished at this out- | 
eome of the Fish Creek fight. Yet they 
need not fee] chagrined at the superiority of 
the insurgents as soldiers. An experience 
somewhat novel to them is familiar on this 
side of the border. Again and again our 
regulars, although many of the veterans are 
adepts at frontier fighting, have been 
worsted in skirmishing by smaller numbers 
of Indians. The half breeds and their In- 
dian allies, nearly all marksmen from child- 
hood, skilled in horsemanship and wood- 
craft, and deriving from hunting a constant 
practice in the manceuvring and the firing 
from cover called for by the Fish Creek 
fight, are far superior in bushwhacking tac- 





tics to the troopson whom the Dominion | 
must mainly rely. The government can 
only hope to conquer the rebels in the field 
by superior numbers and weapons, and by 
hiring the aid also of ascouting and fighting 
force of the same quality as the one it op- 
poses. This is the experience of our troops | 
at the West. 

The element of promise for the Dominion 
Government thusfar has been the very | 
small number of halfbreeds actually en- 
gaged in hostilities and the absence of any 
| widespread Indian uprising. A few hun- 
dred of Riel’s neighbors and a few bands of | 
red allies have been doing all the mischief, 
both inthe Battleford and Fort Carlton | 
regions. The chief danger is that success- | 
ful encounters with the government troops | 
may stimulate a universal revolt in the | 
Northwest, which can only be put down at | 
great cost. 


EASY MARRIAGE. 
The N. Y. Times. 
The Brooklyn minister who recently mar- 
ried two ridiculous boys to two silly girls 
preached a sermon last Sunday on marriage 
in the course of which he expressed the 
opinion that girls ought to be closely | 
watched. It may be very desirable that | 
girls should be watched, but it is equaily 


clear that ministers like the one in question | “ 


should also be watched. Doubtless young 
girls are often exposed to dangers from 
which they might be protected by vigilant. | 
care on the part of their parents, and one of | 
the gravest of these dangers lies in the will- | 
ingness of certain ministers to marry any | 
girlto any man, provided a wedding fee 
can be thereby earned. 

A great deal is very justly said in econ- 
demnation of the Courts that make divorce 





easy. It is by no means clear that easy 
divorcee is worse than easy marriage. Our 
Courts have the decency to refuse to grant a 
divorcee on the unsupported testimony of the 
parties in interest, but many ministers will 
marry a girl hardly out of short dresses to a 
boy who is yet beardless without any 


| other authority than the request of the two 


children. 
It is one thing to throw obstacles in the 


| way of marriage and another to require that 
; marriages should be contracted only by per- 


sons who have a right to marry. . At present 
all that persons wishing to be married have 
| todo is to call ona minister ana request 
him to perform the ceremony. Were a 
license required to be taken out by every 
would-be bridegroom, it would be difficult 
for mere children to become married. There 
are, however, certain objections to the 
license system which, while they are not 
enough to condemn it, are enough to make 
it unpopular, and its introduction here 


would be characterized as an effort to dis- 


courage marriage. No such objection could 
be made to a law making it a misdemeanor 
for any minister to aecept a wedding fee. 
The immediate effect of sucha law would 
be that ministers would decline to take the 
trouble to marry persons entirely unknown 
to them. 


WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH, COLD, 
hoarseness, or, in:ieed, any Pulmonary or Bron- 
chial Complaints, when a remedy, safe, thorough, 
and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expecto- 
rant, can be had? If you have contracted a severe 
cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation 
and inflammation, which frequently bring about 
consumption. by promptly resorting to the Ex- 
pectorant; and if troubled with any affection of 
the throat you will find this remedy equally ef- 
fectual in affording relief from obstructing phlegm 
and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMBarRKER, President. 
Won. WuartTon, Jr., Superintendent. 
WuartTon Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box go5. 

Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch 

With Main Track Unbroken. 
WHARTON Split Switch, 
With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
WHARTON Spring Frog, 
Plate or Skeleton Pattern. | 
WHARTON Stiff Frog, | 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. | 
WHARTON Patent Crossings, | 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. | 














Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s | 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 
"a use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe 
from accidents from misplaced switches, and insurin 
unquestioned saving in wear and tear of rolling pane 4 
nd track. | 
The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern | 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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MERCHANTS AND | 
IMPORTERS. 


Darlington, 





Runk 
General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


& Co. ies V 


Hosiery, Underwear and 
Gloves for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, | 128) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Best Value. 


The Lowest /rice. 








Copy of advertisements for THE 


AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 


cides 


day, 6 A. M., to insure insertion. 


| NATIONAL 


AMUSEMENTS. 


COMMENCING May 4th, 1885. 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—May 9th, Madame 
Ristori and Edwin Booth, in “ Macbeth.” 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—John T. 

Raymond, as Cot. Mulberry Sellers. 
THEATRE. — Tony Pastor’s 
Grand Combination. 


ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.—H. B. 


Mahn’s Comic Opera Company, “Grand 
Duchess.” 

EGYPTIAN HALL.—Kellar, the Magician. 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—Open daily. 
Thursday Afternoons, Promenade Concert by 
Germania Orchestra. 

CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—Effie 
Ellsler. 

CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.--— 
Kiralfy Bros. 

| ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. — Open daily. 
New attractions. 

ELEVENTH STREET OPERA HUUSE.— 
Pharazyn, the Prestigiator. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS 
AND SWITCHES, 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 





TASTEFUL TAILORING 


—AND— 


Ready-Made Clothing, 


AS GOOD AS IT CAN BE MADE. 


Each Department is filled with new and attrac- | 


| Capital, - - 


tive things, so that 


GENTLEMEN, YOUTH 


Can be Well Served. 


JoHN Wanamaker & Co. 


FINE TAILORING, 
818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; fi 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON _ DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXFCUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assiguee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS ot every kind under apnoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every ‘desc ription, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Piate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

aid JAY GIL ROY, Secretary. 

ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DirgEcrTors. 


Clayton French, 


Thomas Cochran, 
W. Rotch Wister, 


Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, Alfred Fitler, 
harles 5. Pancoast, Charles 5. oinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, Wu. J. Howard, 
John J. Stadiger, J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 


OF SUPERIOR heen 





| Charles Platt, 
| George L. Harrison, 


| T. Chartton Henry, 

| Clement A, Griscom, 
| William Brockie, 

| Henry Winsor, 

| William H. Trotter, 


THE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY | 


arge sizes for | 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH - AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1794. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
$3,000,000. 
Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


bs ey bilits sie 
AND CHILDREN | urplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, | Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, H ohn Lowber Welsh, 
| ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A, Brown, 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T, CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A, PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L, ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


Firt 


InsurRANCE Co. 
Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





AMERICAN 


CASH CAPITAL, 3 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 
other claims, 


- - 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, cane 


551,548 96 


1884, 


Total Assets, Ist, 


January 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T.H, MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
‘ ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN P. WETHERILL, 
, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON. 


| THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
_ ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
| RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








$40C,000 00 | 


| 1.00 A.,M., 


| atcong, 8.30 A. M., 
SUNDAY— 





{ 


RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


To New York ‘AND QUICKEST 


Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 
MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RunninG 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES, 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 


Reliable Movement. 
New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 


| train), 8. Et % 30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
| 5.40, Lg hg 
9-00 


-» 12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 
Direct a by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 


| 5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 


Long Branch, Ocean ae and Spring hake. 30, 
1.15, 3-45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 ee 
Schooley’ s Mountains, Budd’ s Lake and Lake Hop- 


New ot and ‘Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M., t12.00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 


Leave New York, foot ‘of ft Street, 7.45, 9.30, 


| 1%. — £.30, 4.00, 4 30, §.30, 7.00 P, M., 12.00, mid- 


meUND AY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M 
Leave Long Branch, 7-56 A. M., 4.33 3. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia ‘Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and — cars 
on midnight trains, to and from aod York. 
+Sleeping car — 10.30 P. M. to 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS | ST ‘REETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, $5.10, 8.20, %9.00 
ote A. M., r.00, 23. 30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 
——— 3-10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 


‘Sant for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 - 


Ticket Offices: 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 


| and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, 


Cc. ba ec oir ie 


_General Manager. P. & T. A., Phila. 





INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CaPiTAL, $450,000, SuRPLUs, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wit.i1aM P, Huston. 


—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 
Sup AND ENGINE 


Buttpine Co.., 
PHILADELPHIA. 























SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Steels 1SPENCERIAN 


Sample card containing 26 pens, 
differing in fineness and flexibility, 
adapted to every style of writing, 
sent for trial, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 ana.755 Broadway, N. Y. 





